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We hereby declare 1970 The Year of the Pussycat. Our 
national prize-winning drink has become a great success. 

No wonder. This sunny, orange-sweet sour makes you want to 
purr. And mixes up quick as a cat. Just combine a packet of 
“Instant Pussycat Mix,” water and Early Times. Ask for Instant 
Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. 

To get a set of 4 — 10VS 02 . Pussycat glasses and 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix* 
send $2.95 to: Early Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, Minn. 55359 


•Of.r nlid only wkw* /.jof-Ndiil 



this is why 
Titleist 
is called... 


"the 

money 

ball” 
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Last year, more touring pros won more 
money in more tournaments with K2 Titleist. 

That’s why it's called the money ball. So far 
this year we're off to the best start we’ve 
ever had. And we don't pay anyone to play it 
. . . the pros play it because it pays off. 

But you don’t have to play for money to 
enjoy Titleist. Because our exclusive 
K2 construction gives you extra distance 
consistently. 

But why say more? Our record speaks 
for itself. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only. 

•Source Certified bill count-, liken domestically durme the 1969 PGA Tour. 45 events, plus U S. Open. Masters Championship. Canadian Open. 




All Stars for all stars 

More high school, prep school, college, university, Olympic and 
professional basketball players wear Converse All Stars than 
any other basketball shoe. That's a record. And it's a fact that 
Converse All Stars are constructed for records . . . designed to 
be the best basketball shoes in the world. Available in canvas or 
leather. (Converse also makes the great shoes for tennis, track, 
wrestling and football.) Malden, Mass. 02148 

[★converse I 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 5-1 1 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center, New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shcplcy. President; Rich- 
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Post Office Department. Ottawa. 
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Next week 

BACK AND BATTING. Tony 
Conigliaro begins (he story 
or his bcaning, his desperate 
struggle to recover from legal 
blindness and. finally, the mir- 
acle that restored his career. 

THE WORLD CUP. soccer's 
summit meeting in Mexico, pits 
the best national teams from 
the 139 countries where the 
game is played. Tex Maulc re- 
ports from the four Cup sites. 

FISHING BOATS with split 
personalities — small enough to 
skim the flats yet seaworthy 
olfshorc are enjoying a big 
new boom- Photographed in 
color by Eric Schweikardt- 
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Who says you 
can’t keep a good 
man down? 


It takes no more than a cursory glance around 
your office to see what paperwork can do. It can not 
only keep a good man down, but a good secretary 
as well. 

Because of paperwork, people who are good at 
directing, motivating, making decisions, solving 
problems or just plain thinking, frequently don’t 
have the time to be good at it. 

In short, it’s gotten so that too many people are 
too busy with paperwork. 

IBM can help. 

You see, we make a family of word processing 
machines that can get thoughts out of a business- 
man’s mind and through a secretary’s typewriter in 
a lot less time — and with a lot less effort — than it’s 
taking now. 

For the businessman, as an example, we 
offer a line of magnetic IBM dictation equipment. 
This allows him to record his thoughts four times 
faster than he can write them down in longhand. 

Or twice as fast as a secretary can take them 


down in shorthand. 

And he doesn’t tie up a secretary’s time while 
he’s doing it. 

And for the secretary, we have the IBM Mag 
Card Selectric. Typewriter. Each page she types is 
recorded on a separate magnetic card. So she never 
has to stop to erase or start all over again. If she 
makes a mistake, she types right over it. If her boss 
makes a change, she types just the change. 

Then the Mag Card types back the corrected 
final copy— automatically — a page in less than two 
minutes. 

And these aren’t the only ways we can help. 

We also make other office equipment such as the 
IBM Selectric. Composer which a secretary can use 
to produce typewritten reports that look like printed 
reports, cutting your reproduction costs by as much 
as 35%. 

Call an IBM Office Products Division 
Representative to discuss your specific paperwork 
problems. 


Machines should work. People should think. 

Office ftoducts Division. 590 Madison Avenue. New York. N Y 10022 


IBM 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Visually and traditionally. England’s 
Epsom Downs and New York's Bel- 
mont Park may be a world apart, but 
in the story that begins on page 14 Whit- 
ney Tower and Jerry Cooke bring these 
famed racetracks next door to each 
other in a combined word-and-piclurc 
report on the Derby and the Belmont 
Stakes. 

Long past are the days when cov- 
ering two events an ocean apart with- 
in a single week presented unusual lo- 
gistical problems; from England on 
Wednesday to New' York by Saturday 
is hardly difficult in this age of jet 
aircraft. The principal difficulty fac- 
ing Tower and Cooke was, according 
to the latter, "those 
clothes. You have to 
have them to get into 
the members' enclosure 
at Epsom, which is 
where you want to be." 

So instead of heading 
straight for the race- 
track, Cooke and Tow- 
er went first to Lon- 
don's Moss Bros., the 
clothing establishment 
where British gentle- 
men rent attire for ev- 
erything from garden 
parties to coronations. 

The experience was 
not new for Cooke (he 
suffered through it 
three years ago when 
he photographed Roy- 
al Ascot for us), but 
Tower was astounded. 

"You go through a 
production line there, 
even get a card to wait your turn," he 
said. "Why. at half past 10 in the morn- 
ing Cooke and I were Nos. 69 and 70.” 

Whit's impatience was mollified 
when he discovered that the cost of 
looking expensive is "awfully cheap” — 
only about SIO from Monday through 
Thursday. "And," he said, "you leave 
the clothing with the porter at your 
hotel after you use it and Moss Bros, 
picks it up." 

Cooke was less fortunate than Tow- 
er in the clothing department. The 


store was short of his size in the ac- 
cepted gray striped trousers, so he 
got black and white checks instead. 
"Looked like a sideshow barker," 
said his partner. 

Properly turned out at last. Tower 
and Cooke, along with Mrs. Tower 
and Photo Assistants Frank Allen and 
Ann Bridges, left early on Wednesday 
for the track. Cooke stationed Ann 
on the roof of the press stand with 
one camera and Allen on the I 
line in the infield s 
keeping himself fre 
the racing perse 

Taking pictures isp 
ly tricky at all racetracks, but To> 
fot 




television." At Epsom. To 1 
studied the rerun from one of the bars 

he watched it on the winner's circle 
monitor. 

No topper ret 
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The mysterious stone heads of LaVenta. How Mexican information OHice. Depl RC-06 

Mexico House, 9445 Wiisrwe Boulevard 

did they get there? TheOlmecs moved these gigan- BevenyH,ns.c a i.fom.a 902-2 

tic heads through swamp and jungle without benefit of nwco^o the endless discovery ol Mexico 

the wheel. How they did it, or where the heads came “™ 

from is just one of the mysteries of this oldest known Aod "“ — 

culture in Mexico. There are others. Come explore the c,,> Sl *“ — 

myths and mysteries. Mexico is an endless discovery. 





Once again, man is on his way to the moon. 
And, again, hundreds of Nikon cameras 
are on hand to chronicle the event. At each 
Apollo launch, 7 out of every 1 0 cameras 
have been Nikons. The same Nikon F 
available at your Nikon dealer. 




Nikon Inc., Garden City, N Y 11530 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc (In Canadi 


: Anglophoto Ltd.. PO ) [aSfl 
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THE NO-SWEAT LAWN. 



Picadilly Square apartment complex, Denver, Colorado. 


No mower will ever touch this lawn. 
No hose will water it. No one will 
ever feed, weed or seed it. That’s 
because you're looking at AstroTurf 
landscaping surface, the care-free, 
man-made lawn. 

This newest member of the 
AstroTurf family is made of durable 
polyethylene. Tested for over three 
years under the searing Florida sun, 
AstroTurf lawns stay as inviting as 
the day they were installed. 


And AstroTurf landscaping surfaces 
can be installed at almost any time of 
the year. So new buildings can look 
their best as soon as they are finished. 
No wonder more and more smart 
developers are turning to AstroTurf 
landscaping surfaces. 

What’s good for the rapidly growing 
apartment and condominium market 
is great for service stations, motels, 
hotels, mobile home parks, marinas, 
restaurants — and even highway 


median strips. The city of Lawndale, 
California recently installed nearly 
two miles of AstroTurf on its traffic 
median strips. 

Find out how AstroTurf landscaping 
surfaces can serve you. Write: Dept. 327 A, 
Monsanto Company, 800 N. Lindbergh 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 


AstroTurf 


LANDSCAPING SURFACES BY 


Monsanto 
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No shaft ever drove a ball 
270 yards by itself. 


Our Top-Flite® clubs have stainless steel shafts. 

And our Elite® and Executive® clubs have shafts of 
aluminum. The lighter weight of all these shafts lets us 
put more weight - more hitting power- in the club head 
where it counts. 

But there are other important things that make 
Spalding golf clubs special: 

The club head design. The club’s overall balance. 
The way it feels. 

Every club Spalding makes is totally engineered for 
greater distance and control. And one of them is suited 
to your game like it was made to order for you. 

Which one? 

Ask your pro. He knows you. And he knows us. 


We can’t guarantee you’ll get the 
American Express Card just because 
you stay at hotels 25 times a year. 

But you’re headed in the right direction. 


You don't need to set foot 
out of town to qualify for 
the American Express 
Card — The New 
Money." 

But, if you don’t 
stay in hotels and motels, 
or fly, or dine out, you 

American Express Card Member 

aren't the typical 

. , motion picture 

Amencan Express Card 
member. (A typical member is producer 
Frederick Brisson. He checks into a hotel 
once every few weeks to supervise his 
Hollywood and Broadway productions.) 

Most American Express Card 
members are successful businessmen. But 
if you are just starting out. making at least 
$7500 a year, with a potential for earning 
more, you may have what it takes to use 
The New Money. Find out. 

Get an application wherever American 
Express Cards are honored. Or write: 
American Express. Box 671, New York, 
New York 10003. 



How to take your wife away 
from the humdrum with 
the American Express Card. 


Leading hotels and motels offer 
special low weekend rates so you 
and your wife can take vacations 
all year long. The American Express 
Card is all you need. Some samples: 

1 Three-day weekend for two in- 
cludes deluxe room with twin 
beds, dinner and cocktails Friday 
night. Saturday breakfast (in your 
room) and dinner. Sunday brunch, 
dancing nightly. During the week, 
these three days would cost 
S 100.00 for two. Special week- 
end rate is just $59.95 for two. 
Taxes and gratuities included. 

2 Glamourcity hotels offer three- 
day weekend specials with Con- 
tinental breakfasts in bed Satur- 
day and Sunday, sight-seeing 
tours, tickets to major sports 
events, a gourmet dinner at your 
hotel, free parking. Midweek rate: 
$108.65. Special weekend rate: 
$81.50 for two. Taxes and gratui- 
ties also included. 

3 If you're away on business, 
have your wife join you for the 
weekend. The special rate for two 
day s and one night, with breakfast 
and dinner, can be as inexpensive 
as $25 for two. 

For regular reservations call the 
American Express Space Bank. SM 
For special weekend rates call 
your favorite hotel or motel. 


THE NEW MONEY 



* 1970 American Kaprecs C ompany. 



Will your boy swing the club like Frank Beard? 


Settling in at the tee with a slightly narrow stance, 
Frank Beard swings in a fluid arc— not slow, not fast, 
and always the same. Perfection. No one would ever 
guess he was not a natural right-hander. 

The machinelike elegance and accuracy of Frank 
Beard's swing has earned him recognition as one of 
professional golf's most gifted clubmen and made 
him 1969's top money winner. Not bad for a modest 


guy who maintains he's "merely an adequate player.” 

Maybe your son won't swing a club like Frank 
Beard. But every youngster— including yours— can be 
as physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Equitable knows how important good health is 
and urges you to encourage physical fitness wherever 
you can. For it's a fact that the fitter you are, the better 
you feel— and the more you get out of life. 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


CUPFUL 

Packed into Madison Square Garden last 
Sunday afternoon was a huge, seething 
collection of summer street people — 
young Latins in white, short-sleeved 
shirts, long-haired European types in 
bell-bottoms, Spanish-speaking mothers 
with a baby in each arm. A fat man in 
iridescent blue, originally from Ecua- 
dor. stood up and roared. "Bra-sil!” 
A cop sharply blew his w histle and yelled. 
"Siddown.” Yellow-shiried ushers 
rushed from row to row chasing fans 
from seats they didn’t belong in. All 
were there to watch the closed-circuit 
satellite showing of the England-Brazil 
World Cup soccer game in Mexico. 
When Brazil's Jair Filho Ventura scored 
the only goal of the game, a group of fren- 
zied West Indians tore off their shirts 
with joy. 

Elsewhere, much the same scenes oc- 
curred. The general manager of the Mau- 
rice Richard Arena in Montreal was star- 
tled to find he had to turn away 1.000 
people after filling to 5,200 capacity. In 
the San Francisco Cow Palace, a main- 
ly Latin crowd of 10,000 let out a war 
whoop when Brazil scored, and in De- 
troit spectators leaving the Masonic 
Temple auditorium watched a tooting 
caravan of cars pull away with Brazil- 
ian flags flying. 

To most Americans, soccer is an un- 
important game. To the rest of the world 
it is the game, with the World Cup the 
grand climax. Indeed, by the time play 
ends in Mexico, an estimated one bil- 
lion people will have watched it. includ- 
ing those delirious fans in the U.S. and 
Canada last Sunday. 

BRAINCHILD 

Southern California, the home of Hula- 
Hooping, skateboarding and other ac- 
tivities, has given birth to a new pas- 
time — windsurfing. The sport is done 
with a 12-foot surfboard equipped with 
a universal joint, a double-hinged giz- 
mo that allows a 14-foot mast to hold a 
56-squarc-foot sail. The sail has a win- 


dow in it so the surfer can see where he 
is heading at 20 ntph. Windsurfing 
boards cost S300 and up. The sport is 
the brainchild of Hoyle Schweitzer of 
Pacific Palisades, a computer analyst, 
who simply wanted to be able to surf 
when the waves weren’t up. 

NO BLUES IS GOOD NEWS 

As our Charles Goren anticipated, no 
member of the famous Blue Team will 
represent Italy at the world bridge cham- 
pionships in Stockholm later this month. 
No Blues even participated in the trials 
to select the Italian team, and all the play- 
ers chosen are relatively unknown in in- 
ternational competition. This vastly en- 
hances the chances for the Dallas Aces 
(SI, March 23) to win the title and bring 
the Bermuda Bowl back across the At- 
lantic for the first time in 16 years. In- 
deed, the Aces are now heavy favorites 
in the tournament. 

I SPY 

In Washington for a game against the 
Senators, Manager Charlie Metro of the 
Kansas City Royals saw something un- 
settling: a TV camera and cameraman 
in the deep center-field mezzanine box- 
es in Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Sta- 
dium. The camera was not there for the 
game telecast, and Metro did not be- 
lieve it was there to help the Senators an- 
alyze their batting problems on film the 
next day. No sirec, Metro charged the 
camera was there to steal the signs of 
the Kansas City catcher. "I’ve seen quite 
a few things in my time,” he says, "and 
I make it a practice when I come to a 
ball park to look around and check 
things out. I had no idea Washington 
was using a camera. I just was looking 
around and saw it." Metro protested 
the game early, but his protest became 
moot after Kansas City won. 

Metro, who says that other spy cam- 
eras are being used in the majors, has 
asked American League President Joe 
Cronin for a ruling. "They had one in 
Chicago when I was with the Cubs," 


Metro admits. "It was a closed-circuit 
camera, and its receiver was kept in a lit- 
tle room behind the Cub dugout that 
was always locked until the game start- 
ed. The picture was so clear you could 
sec the cuticle on the catcher’s fin- 
gcrnails.’’ Metro claims that he had 
the camera removed when he became 
head coach. "I didn't like the device.” 
he says, "and besides, our baiters were 
so poor they couldn't hit the ball even 
if they knew it was coming. Once when 
wc were using the camera against the 
Cards, they beat us a doubleheader, 
9-0 and 1 1-0." 

THE WAY TO AMERICA'S CUP 

Evidence accumulates that the French 
arc serious indeed about their America's 
Cup challenge. Among other elements, 
the 40-man expeditionary force arriving 
in Newport this month will include a 
chef. One can see the crewmen now, 
their hearts soulfie-light as they begin 
each day's toil in the certain knowledge 
that evening will bring something on the 
order of a succulent sole bonne femme , 



not the dread American hamburger, bun 
soggy. 

Not that the French have no worries. 
New York Financier Bruno Bich, son 
of the challenger. Baron Marcel Bich. 
says the U.S. is still substantially ahead 
in the important technical matter of cut- 
ting sailcloth, and the French can’t be- 
lieve that the U.S. helmsman they fear 
most. Bus Mosbacher, will not somehow 
contrive to steer the U.S. defender, al- 

contlnued 
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When you put on 

PENNSYLVANIA’S 

white lettered 2 + 2 

FAT CAT HPM 


Raised white lettering. Two fiberglass 
belts over two polyester cord plies. Up 
to 2 full inches wider than timid tires. 
That's Pennsylvania Fat Cat HPM. It's 
an all new performance package for 
sports, muscle cars and GT's. Start look- 
ing good today with Pennsylvania Fat 
Cat HPM. 


Pennsylvania Tire Company. Mansfield, Ohio 44902 



Fantastic in every respect. Our 18- 
hole, 6.700 yard, par 72 masterpiece. 
With 8 breathtaking water holes. 3 
par fives and a unique 17lh sur- 
rounded by water. Executive 9-hole 
par 3 course, driving range, putting 
greens. One-mile ocean beach, pool, 
tennis, water sports, fishing. Air-con- 
ditioned rooms or bungalows. Lavish 
dining, dancing under the stars. 

See your travel agent, write us or the 
Robert F. Warner. Inc , or Glen W. Fawcett 
(Dlv John A. Tetley Co.) office nearest you 

HOTEL PIERRE 
M^FtQTJES 
Sc CLUB DE GOLF 




ACAPULCO, UXXICO 
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though he has said he is not available. 

If it turns out that Bus docs return, 
and brings a hamper of sandwiches with 
him. the French will be in serious trou- 
ble. bonne femme or no. 

HARSH WORDS FOR HABER 

Handball’s bad boy, Paul Haber, has 
finally run afoul of the sport’s Grand 
Panjandrum. Bob Kcndlcr. a millionaire 
Chicago home builder and president of 
the United States Handball Association. 
In the last five years Haber has boo/cd 
and caroused his way to victory in four 
national singles championships, most re- 
cently in March, and Kendler. a devout 
Christian Scientist, stood by him. Now 
Kendler has had it. 

In the latest issue of Ace, the USHA 
magazine. Kendler has written an open 
letter to Attorney Ted Tanncnbaum, Ha- 
ber’s partner in the new Professional 
Handball Association. "I think your idea 
has merit,” writes Kendler. “but you 
picked the w rong man! Haber’s influence 
has been sickening. . . . We don’t think 
the symbol of our sport should be an ath- 
letic bum. even though his skill is out- 
standing.” After more strong language. 
Kcndlcr finally warns. “The USHA will 
not harbor any player who joins Ha- 
ber’s ’Play for Pay' gang.” 

SHEEPSKIN 

Many a college football player who 
makes the pro ranks fails to get his de- 
gree. Such was the case with Roy Jef- 
ferson. who signed as a wide receiver 
with the Pittsburgh Steclcrs in 1965 af- 
ter playing for the University of Utah. 
The fact that he lacked a diploma ran- 
kled Jefferson. "I kept looking back." 
he said. "I was ashamed and embar- 
rassed that I did not have that piece of 
paper." After last season, Jefferson took 
a leave of absence from his personnel 
job at U.S. Steel and paid his own tu- 
ition at Utah. Last week he finally got 
his degree. "When I went to school as 
an athlete, a snowstorm could discourage 
me from going to class." he recalled. 
"Now I'd walk through two feet of it." 
Then Jefferson summed it up this way: 
"Football can get you there, but it takes 
education to keep you there.” 

DROPPED BATON 

The Jackson Daily New s Relays, for nine 
years Mississippi’s largest and best track 
and field meet, died quietly this spring 
as the result of integration. The only peo- 
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pie to notice its passing were dedicated 
track fans and coaches at schools who 
scheduled meets around the Relays. 

The Relays, co-sponsored by Jackson 
Murrah High School and the Jackson 
Daily News . were first integrated in 1968. 
Black athletes participated in more sig- 
nificant numbers in 1969. However, pic- 
tures of black athletes who won Relay 
events were never published in either of 
Jackson's two newspapers. 

With more school desegregation tak- 
ing place this year, the decision to can- 
cel the Relays seemed the only solution 
to the state’s racists. In most areas sports 
offer a setting where blacks and whites 
can meet in honest competition. That, 
evidently, is not good enough for 
Mississippi. 

WHEW 

British Columbia, which is bigger than 
Oregon, Washington and California 
combined, is one of the world's most 
dynamic producers of foul smells. There 
arc 22 wood pulp mills in the prov- 
ince, and from each emerges a smog 
of sulfide that affronts the nostrils 
with a stench reminiscent of rotten 
eggs, very rotten. Not that noses in Brit- 
ish Columbia arc the only ones af- 
fected. The odor of pulp mills is equal- 
ly obnoxious to Swedes, Finns. Russians. 
Japanese, Americans or anyone else 
who lives near a pulp mill. But in Brit- 
ish Columbia Ray Williston, the Min- 
ister of Resources, is making a desperate 
attempt to do something about it. He 
has offered an award of S250.000- to 
anyone, anywhere— who will develop 
a method or a device to eliminate 
pulp mill odor. 

Pulp mill technologists believe they 
already have reduced the stench to a 
minimum. In pulp manufacturing wood 
chips are digested by chemicals, and 
the subsequent waste is then put through 
a complex cooking cycle. It is this 
which releases malodorous sulfide into 
the air. Repeated controlled burnings 
reduce the amount of waste to only one- 
millionth part of its original content. 
But a mere one part of this gas mixed 
with two billion parts of air sets nos- 
trils aquiver with revulsion. The pre- 
vailing industry theory is that the gas- 
eous residue responsible cannot be re- 
duced any further, that nothing more 
can be done. 

"People who talk like that are living 
in the world of yesterday," says Wil- 


liston. “There has to be a solution.’* So 
far. the response to Williston's proposal 
has been remarkable. He has received 
more than 500 letters from all over the 
world requesting additional information, 
and engineers from Sweden. Japan and 
India have flown in to discuss the mat- 
ter personally. The offer expires Jan. I. 
1973. Get busy. 

MCLAREN 

Year after year, young New Zealander 
Bruce McLaren would come to America, 
shake the money tree that is the Can- 
Am Challenge Cup and return to his 
base in England with prizes in six fig- 
ures. He built his cars himself— great 
brutish 200-mph sports cars — and they 
were incomparably better than those of 
his rivals. He drove them expertly, as 
did his fellow countryman and team driv- 
er. Denis Hulme. For three years Mc- 
Laren and Hulme dominated the Can- 
Am series, the most important road-rac- 
ing circuit in North America, so over- 
whelmingly that the crumbs remaining 
for others usually went to drivers in last 
year's McLarens. McLaren also built 
Grand Prix cars, in which he was a good, 
steady performer. 

Of flash and glitter. McLaren had 
none. He had to make do with such 
quaint, old-fashioned virtues as charac- 
ter. courage, persistence, precise thought, 
careful organization. The nature of Mc- 
Laren's calling, however, was such that 
fatal accidents could happen abruptly 
to the best and safest drivers. This, to 
our deep regret, was the case last week 
when a mechanical failure, beyond Mc- 
Laren's immediate control, caused his 
newest Can-Am car to crash while he 
was testing it at Goodwood, England. 
He was 32. 

INTEREST RATING 

A Cincinnati building and loan bank is 
offering an official red, white and blue 
ABA basketball as a gift for every S250 
deposit left 90 days. Think that's a bar- 
gain? For SI, 000 left for 90 days, a de- 
positor receives an ice bucket. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jerry Levias. Houston Oiler flanker: 
"As the season progresses I get lighter, 
faster and more afraid." 

• Mary Bacon, 20-ycar-old blonde jock- 

ey, on why she is always careful to put 
on her gold earrings before a race: “Just 
so they'll know I'm a girl.” end 
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Seagram’s Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 8<> Proof. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 


Seagram’s Benchmark. 

Measure your Bourbon against it. 

The meaning of the word Benchmark: 
"that which others are measured against." 

Take us up on our challenge — and 
measure your Bourbon against Benchmark. 

We think you’ll find that all the 
craftsmanship and skill and old-fashioned 
care that go into it do make a difference. 

A measurable one. 


Sports Illustrated 

JUNE IS, 1970 


SAINTS AND SIDEWALKS 


The theme songs were different at Epsom and Belmont, but the theme was the same — classic competition among 
the best thoroughbred colts available. Plenty were available at Epsom Downs, in any case by WHITNEY TOWER 


U p the final yards of threc-inch grass 
on Epsom's famed stretch they 
came — not the horses, but the red-and- 
black-uniformcd Regimental Band of the 
Welsh Guards, hulling and pulling to 
keep in line and in step as they wheezed 
out the military's version of When the 
Saints Go Marching In. British tradi- 
tionalists. never before having been ex- 
posed to formal orchestration in the his- 
tory of the Derby, paused in mid-munch 
of watercress sandwiches and even, for 
a moment, put down their undersize 
glasses of iceless whiskey, Pimm's Cup 
or gin and tonic. They were observing 
only the first of the day's wondrous 
happenings. 

Some 72 hours later, and more than 
3.000 miles away at Long Island's Bal- 
mont Park, veteran Conductor Gcoigc 
SeufTert raised his baton as a signal for 
his loyal band to tootle The Sidewalks 
of New' York, w hich seems to have been 
adopted as lead-in music for the Bel- 
mont Stakes. The sidewalks of New York 
being what they arc these days, maybe 
Belmont should opt for Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance next June. In any case, just 
as SeufTcrt's lads were bending to the 
task, the sun came out for the only time 
all day to mark the one bright spot in 
an otherw ise dismal afternoon. 

The two classics run an ocean apart 
last week — the 1 91 si Derby Stakes at 
Epsom and the 102nd Belmont Stakes — 
arc supposed to be the authentic tests 
for 3-year-old thoroughbreds. Both arc 
at a mile and a half with all runners car- 


rying scale weight of 126 pounds, and 
traditionally bring together a field in 
which pure sprinters are quickly elim- 
inated. and both are prizes w idely sought 
by breeders. Racing's old-guard patrons 
on the tw o continents consider the Derby 
and the Belmont as the Dom Perignon 
of the sport. 

Last week the patrons were served up 
a marvelous vintage of Dom Perignon 
at Epsom and a watered-down tumbler 
of mediocre whiskey at Belmont. In fact, 
there was no comparison. First, Charlie 
Engelhard's Nijinsky maintained his 
unbeaten status as he made the Derby 
his eighth straight victory, at the ex- 
pense of Winston Guest's Gyr. Three 
days later, in the role of stand-in for sta- 
blematc Personality w ho had come dow n 
with a cough. Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' 
High Echelon won the Belmont. At Ep- 
som the performance was brilliant in 
every way: at Belmont it was a sen- 
timentally satisfactory show. John Ja- 
cobs winning his second Triple Crown 
event after taking over as family trainer 
for his late father. But High Echelon's 
fourth victory in 29 lifetime starts was 
hardly a match for what happened on 
the Dow ns at Epsom. 

The Belmont and the Derby arc ba- 
sically tests of stamina for the horse and 
riding judgment for the jockey. But how 
vastly different the courses are. Although 
Epsom runs counterclockwise, as do U.S. 
tracks, most American horses, unaccus- 
tomed to undulating grass terrain, would 
probably find it about as easy to nav- 


igate as the course at Augusta National. 
Epsom is built along the lines of a horse- 
shoe with the open end to the right. 
The field starts at the top right, and 
just for openers the horses are asked to 
run up a slight dogleg to the right for 
about half a mile. They climb 150 feet! 
After an all-too-brief stretch of straight 
and flat over turf that is not manicured 
like Augusta's fairways, they go into a 
long slow left-hand turn, at the end of 
which, three-quarters of a mile away — 
and 50 feet lower than the top of the hill — 
they dart around the sharp bend of Tat- 
tenham Corner. In the homestretch, w ith 
slightly more than three furlongs to go. 
the most severe jolt is that the last eighth 
of a mile once again is up: in fact, the 
course rises 35 feet from the last fur- 
long marker to the w inning post. 

If this is a test of stamina for horses, 
it is equally as demanding on the riders, 
who must try for a good position on 
the first uphill portion of the course if 
they hope to be w ithin challenging range 
down the hill and turning out of Tat- 
tenham Corner. In a big field, which 
the Derby usually has, the winner more 
often than not is at least sixth or sev- 
enth turning for home. To win from far- 
ther back he must be very lucky or beat- 
ing bad horses. 

continued 

The gentry who came In cool Bentleys and 
the gents who came in steamy chartered 
buses strained for a glimpse of Nijinsky charg- 
ing up the final hill to win England's Derby. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 
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EPSOM-BELMONT continued 



Luckily for all, last week's Derby drew 
only 1 1 starters, making it the smallest 
field in more than half a century. It also 
may have been one of the best. And the 
best of all was the heralded Nijinsky, a 
dashingly handsome son of Northern 
Dancer and Flaming Page, who is a 
granddaughter of the great Calumet 
Farm stallion Bull Lea. There was some 
controversy about his stamina or, as Brit- 
ish horsemen phrase it, “his ability to 
get the trip." Northern Dancer was the 
first Canadian-bred to win the Kentucky 
Derby when he carried E. P. Taylor’s 
colors to victory in 1964. Fie repeated 
in the Preakncss, but faltered in the Bel- 
mont to finish third, beaten six lengths 
by Quadrangle and four by Roman 
Brother. Flaming Page was one of the 
14 E. P. Taylor-breds to win Canada’s 
classic Queen's Plate. 

The best insurance that Engelhard 
could take out on his bay colt was to 
turn him over to Irish Trainer Vincent 
O'Brien, the celebrated wizard of Cash- 
el. whose training establishment at Bal- 
lydoyle House in County Tipperary 
includes a virtual replica of Epsom’s 
upsy-downsy course. O'Brien had 
trained eight classic winners in his 
time, not to mention his record of 
three consecutive Grand National Stee- 
plechase victories. With Nijinsky he 
was purposely cautious, giving him 
but five races as a 2-ycar-old and only 
two starts this year before the Derby. 
In winning at distances from six fur- 
longs to the mile of the 2.000 Guin- 
eas, he looked a champion all the 
way. But could he get the trip? 

Two French-trained invaders and 
England's own chief hopeful. Sir Hum- 
phrey de Trafford’s Approval, were also 
scaring the opposition. From France 
came Guest's American-bred Gyr (pro- 
nounced "gear"), a son of Derby and 
Prix de I' Arc de Triomphe winner Sea- 
Bird, and Stintino, Gerry Oldham’s un- 
defeated son of Sheshoon. Gyr, trained 
by Etienne Pollet. had lost only one of 
four starts and had already won at the 
Derby's mile-and-a-half distance. He had 
the disadvantage, however, of inheriting 
his sire’s trait of being occasionally head- 
eonllnued 

The latest in styles and Derby odds were on 
display before Winner Engelhard (second 
from right) shared his elation with Breeder 
Taylor. Trainer Vincent O'Brien is at far right. 
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EPSOM-BELMONT continued 


strong. “He was nervous, true, in most 
of his races,” said Guest on the morn- 
ing of Gyr’s final light gallop, “but he’s 
been learning all the time and now he’s 
stronger and fitter.” Stintino, trained by 
30-year-old Francois Boutin, was four 
for four, but not quite against this sort 
of opposition. He was to be ridden by 
Gerard Thibocuf, with Bill Williamson 
on Gyr. On Nijinsky the incomparable 
Lester Piggott was shooting for his third 
classic victory of the year. 

Derby Day at Epsom is often rainy 
and dreary, the way Belmont Day was 
in New York. Instead, it turned up 75° 
with a blue cloudless sky, as some 
150,000 wound their way to the Downs, 
15 miles from London, to be entertained 
in the sprawling infield by gypsies, touts 
and hustlers or to bask in the elegance 
of the Epsom Club Stand lawn, where 
morning coat and toppers are still de ri- 
gueitr and where the ladies obviously 
had not reached agreement on the mat- 
ter of mini versus midi versus maxi. The 
huge crowd was elbow to elbow all day 
and there were very few private boxes 
and even fewer reserved seats, but 
nobody on this delightful afternoon 
complained about anything. 

At the ofT, a dull roar echoed across 
the hills around Epsom, and immediately 
Cry Baby and Long Till took to the 
lead. At the top of the long hill they 
were still in front, while Piggott had Ni- 
jinsky in sixth place and Williamson on 
Gyr was back in eighth. Starting the 
long left-hand descent, Gyr moved up 
outside Nijinsky, but both were running 
easily behind four or five other colts. 
Rounding Tattenham Corner the lead 
was still held by Long Till, but sud- 
denly Great Wall, who had saved ground 
on the inside, shot to the front. In a mat- 
ter of seconds, however, Gyr took over. 

The crowd was now in full voice 
and straining to sec, far down to the 
left of the stands, as Gyr opened up a 
clear lead. Stintino, who had been a 
little too far back for his own good dur- 
ing the early running, came flying up 
on the far outside to challenge Gyr. Be- 
hind them and still sitting steadily 
with admirable discipline was Piggott 
on Nijinsky. He was aware that his wait- 
ing game could prove disastrous if the 
two leaders came together and forced 

Some of Belmont's slop covered John Rotz 
after High Echelon came from last place to 
beat Needles N Pens by less than a length. 


him to alter course to the inside or 
out. But he waited and waited. 

Approaching the furlong marker and 
that last agonizing uphill stretch of green 
grass, Lester finally gave Nijinsky his 
head. In three fantastic strides the son 
of Northern Dancer charged ahead, split- 
ting Stintino and Gyr perfectly. He had 
half a furlong to go, but it was all over; 
he glided the rest of the way in a per- 
fect display of action and balance to 
whip Gyr by 2 */i lengths, with Stintino 
another three lengths back. So easily had 
Nijinsky made it seem that it was dif- 
ficult to believe his final time of 2 min- 
utes 34.68 seconds was but .88 of a second 
off Mahmoud’s 1936 record. Actually, 
this may have been the fastest Derby of 
all, because in Mahmoud’s day, before 
adoption of the starting gate, horses 
could take advantage of a faster getaway 
from a walkup start. 

Lord Derby, whose ancestors started 
it all nearly 200 years ago, joined Win- 
ston Guest’s post-race party and lifted 
his glass to Guest. "In 19 of the last 20 
Derbies Gyr would have won," he said. 
'■'Nijinsky just might be the best horse 
we’ve seen since Ribot.” 

There is no question about the fact 
that the best horse since Ribot was not 
in the 102nd Belmont Stakes last Sat- 
urday. Indeed, it is a bit difficult to make 
a very strong case for High Echelon as 
the best of anything after he struggled 
in the slop to achieve his first win in 10 
races this season. His time, 2 minutes 
34 seconds on an absolutely flat though 
tricky surface, was only .68 of a second 
faster than that turned in by Nijinsky 
running up and down those hills. 

The Belmont lost much of its appeal 
several weeks ago when Kentucky Der- 
by winner Dust Commander ran in the 
Preakness in subpar condition and sub- 
sequently suffered an injury that will keep 
him out of action for a considerable 
time. Then the Preakness winner. Per- 
sonality, took over center stage. He won 
again in the Jersey Derby at Garden 
State and probably would have contin- 
ued his streak in the Belmont had it not 
been for the illness that developed on 
the day before the race. 

John Jacobs wisely decided to scratch 
the colt, and that left him High Ech- 
elon, the son of Native Charger and the 
Princequillo mare Luquillo, who had run 
third in the Kentucky Derby and fourth 
in the Preakness and Jersey Derby. What 
with one minor ailment or another, John 


hits had a tough time keeping High Ech- 
elon together. As his father did, how- 
ever, once he gets his horses fit he pre- 
fers running them to training them, and 
in this instance it certainly paid off — to 
the tune of SI 15,000 of the gross purse 
of $158,750. 

Away at the start of the Belmont went 
Brookmeade Stable’s Climber, and for 
an awfully long time in the slow race it 
looked as if this 17-to-l shot might sneak 
away with the prize. Naskra trailed him 
all the way, while High Echelon got away 
slowly as usual and was 10 to 15 lengths 
behind Climber up the backstretch. Be- 
hind him, then, was Thomas Fleming 
Jr.’s Needles N Pens. Leaving the half- 
mile pole, favorite My Dad George start- 
ed to move but quickly flattened out. 
He ultimately finished fifth. 

Johnny Rotz took High Echelon wide 
into the stretch turn, sacrificing ground, 
as he put it, to keep him in the clear. 
‘•I could tell he was moving on his own 
this time, instead of being forced," Rotz 
said later. At the eighth pole there was 
Climber still a head in front of Naskra, 
but both were weakening ever so slight- 
ly. As they continued to, Rotz and High 
Echelon moved up outside of them and 
drew off. But outside of High Echelon, 
Needles N Pens shot by the two early 
leaders as well, and although he was beat- 
en by three-quarters of a length he man- 
aged to lead Naskra by a neck for sec- 
ond, while Climber hung in for fourth. 
The other six were spread out back to 
the Long Island Railroad tracks. 

Even the radiant sunshine of Derby 
Day at Epsom would not have made 
this a Belmont Stakes of superior qual- 
ity. Still, the complexion of racing in 
this country is ever changing. Too many 
of our potentially good 3-year-olds are 
missing before the season is half over, 
but, on the other hand. North American- 
bred colts have given U.S. owners a one- 
two finish in England's top classic. 

As the last of Conductor George Seuf- 
fert’s offering faded away into the damp- 
ness of Beautiful Belmont last week and 
it became time once again to fight the 
weekend traffic, a visitor's mind was sud- 
denly brought back to Epsom Downs 
three days earlier. The Welsh Guards 
were between numbers. The Elegant 
Ones were hot but happy. Then the calm, 
unhurried voice of the track announcer 
came on to say, “May we remind you 
that dogs confined in a hot car can be- 
come distressed.” Ah, England. end 
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A year ago one youth was kill . d and 30 were wounded in a student demonstration at People's Park. Now California 
has athletic fields on the site, but nobody sets a foot on Berkeley s martyred turf by ROGER RAPOPORT 

NO ONE PLAYS IN NO MAN S LAND 


L kc I he caretaker for a deserted vaca- 
■ lion estate, the gardener. Crockett 
Roy. longs for the day when someone 
will come to take advantage of his hard 
work. As he weeds, fertilizes and wa- 
ters his play ing field he dreams of softball 
stars knocking home runs over the fence, 
touch-football quarterbacks throwing 
touchdown passes and soccer goalies 
making valiant saves. After turning off 
the automatic Turfbird sprinklers he 
sweeps broken pop-bottle glass from the 
asphalt basketball and volleyball courts, 
as if he expects them momentarily to be 
trampled by gleaming sneakers. 

But the University of California gar- 
dener knows there will not soon be any 
runs, hits or errors at People's Park in 
Berkeley. The 450-by -270-foot multipur- 
pose recreation facility— and its adjoin- 
ing parking lot is perpcfually deserted, 
an eerie student commemoration of the 
events of May 1969. 

Even though 7,000 Berkeley intramu- 
ral athletes are crowded into some of 
the worst collegiate recreational facilities 
in the country, they continue to honor 


a year-long campus boycott of People's 
Park. Last spring the bloodiest battle in 
Berkeley history saw the university 
thwart a spontaneous community devel- 
opment of the off-campus park in favor 
of the fenced field. As a result, the park 
is a no man's land. Everyone in town re- 
fuses to use it. even the ROTC. 

Now. following the first anniversary 
of the battle for People's Park, the boy- 
cott is stronger than ever. Spring and 
daylight saving time put intramural fa- 
cilities at a premium, but Berkeley ath- 
letes preferred waiting in line at other 
campus fields to playing in the park. 

Eor years California ignored the re- 
quests of intramural players for more 
fields, courts, lights and parking. A re- 
cent survey of intramural facilities at 53 
American universities ranked Berkeley 
45th. with 1,7 square yards of outdoor 
field space per student. Still, the school 
went to great lengths to make People's 
Park a desirable athletic facility. In the 
summer of 1969. after police and the Na- 
tional Guard had cleared the area, the 
playing field, asphalt courts, portable 


softball backstop and portable toilet 
were installed. Ample off-street parking 
was provided for athletes, who at other 
sites are forced to interrupt contests to 
feed parking meters. Workmen even 
draped padding around an obtrusive 
telephone pole. 

When these attractions failed to have 
any effect on the boycott last fall, the uni- 
versity intramural office scheduled soc- 
cer matches for the park. Players were 
warned that any team refusing to com- 
pete on the new field would have to for- 
feit. But the interfraternity council voted 
30 to I against playing intramural games 
at the park. The soccer teams concuned. 
and eventually all of the matches were 
rescheduled for other fields. 

Berkeley's intramural soccer players 
boycotted People's Park at much incon- 
venience to themselves. The shortage of 
available fields forced the 75 winter- 
league teams to limit games to 40 min- 
utes. As many as 20 contests a week 
were held on one field. Games were fre- 
quently played in the rain, which turned 
the fields into quagmires. Hugo Herrera, 



a graduate student who directs one of 
the four intramural soccer leagues, says: 
"During the winter games were sched- 
uled for 4. 5. 6. 7. 8 and 9 p.m. Often it 
was so cold and wet that the 40-minute 
match was over before anyone warmed 
up. But none of us wanted to use Peo- 
ple’s Park." 

How did the U of C's small plot- 
today a pleasant patch of fresh sod. a 
handful of welcome trees, a touch of 
breathing space — become a pastoral 
symbol of student protest? Three years 
ago the site was occupied by 25 build- 
ings that the university viewed as "the 
scene of hippie concentration and ris- 
ing crime." So in 1968 the school bought 
the houses and razed them. The prop- 
erly soon became a communal dumping 
ground, filled with garbage and aban- 
doned cars. In the spring of 1969 stu- 
dents and neighborhood residents de- 
cided to clean up the area. They laid a 
sod law n and set up a playground, com- 
plete with Maypole, swings, barbecue 
pits, fishpond and truck garden. And 
they opened People's Park to the pub- 
lic. Viewed at its best, the park was no 
Eden, but it was far better than the de- 
bris dump it replaced. 

But the university, not surprisingly, 
became concerned about this public oc- 
cupation of its land. "We should have 
built a fence around it immediately," 


said Vice Chancellor Earl E. Cheit. Of- 
ficials viewed the park as an all-too-avail- 
able rally ing site for political activists — 
of which Berkeley has no small sup- 
ply— and feared its ownership of the 
property might eventually be questioned 
if the park were occupied by the public 
for any length of time. 

At 4:45 a.m. on May 15. 1969 the uni- 
versity sent in 200 police to evict 50 occu- 
pants of the park. Immediately thereafter 
a work crew came in and erected an eight- 
foot fence. By noon student opposition 
had organized, and there was a march to 
reclaim the park. The students were 
blocked by Alameda County sheriff's 
deputies, who killed one youth, blinded 
another and wounded at least 30 with 
buckshot. On May 22. 482 demonstra- 
tors and innocent bystanders were ar- 
rested in a police sweep, but charges 
were never pressed. Subsequently a fed- 
eral grand jury indicted 12 sheriff’s dep- 
uties for violating civil rights by shoot- 
ing and beating demonstrators. 

Finally , on Memorial Day. 30.000 Ber- 
keley ites marched to the park urging the 
university to turn it over to the com- 
munity. It was a massive demonstration, 
but it did not sway Governor Ronald 
Reagan and the university regents, who 
voted instead to construct housing for 
500 students on the plot. Groundbreak- 
ing was set for July 1970. with the play- 


ing fields and parking lot to be installed 
for interim use. However, tight money 
has stopped the construction plans, and 
the existing facilities now will remain 
indefinitely. 

The university has tried to get some 
return from its property through a park- 
ing concession, but this. too. has failed. 
The field's 180 parking spaces are a mere 
three blocks from the campus in an area 
saturated with traffic, yet no one wants 
to use the lot. First a black community 
group turned dow n a lucrative offer for 
the concession. Then the Parking Cor- 
poration of America took the lot over, 
but the few drivers using the space have 
been harassed by pickets and found their 
names and phone numbers published in 
the local underground paper. The Berke- 
ley Tribe. 

Of course, some Berkeley people have 
wanted to use the park. One is optome- 
try student John Van Every, a member 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE). the one 
fraternity that voted to use the park last 
fall. “Wc need this field desperately." 
he says. "I think the longer you let the 
park sit in martyrdom the harder it is 
going to be to play there." 

Estimates as to how long the boycott 
will last differ grandly. Steve Goldblatt. 
a member of the intramural athletic 
board, says, "There are still plenty of 
kids around who remember the park, 
but as new students enroll I don’t know 
if we will be able to protect it." Frank 
Bardacke. one of the radical leaders be- 
hind the original People's Park, is con- 
fident the community will reclaim the 
area someday. "After the revolution." 
he says, "People's Park will be liber- 
ated and become a historic monument." 

Whether the field is liberated by SAE 
or SDS, any athletes who use it arc in 
for some sporting troubles. "It was not 
the best place for a playing field." says 
Dr. Kooman Boychcff, head of the cam- 
pus intramural program. "It isn't really 
big enough for soccer or baseball and it 
is too hilly for touch football." 

Inspection confirms the doctor’s as- 
sessment. The field slopes 20 feel from 
one end to the other, a long climb for a 
halfback with the ball. And a softball 
team would be forced to position the 
rightfielder in the basketball court, the 
leftfielder in the volleyball court and the 
centerfielder in a grove of trees, where, 
presumably, he would stand serene in 
the shade of no man's land. end 
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A BOO-BOO OR BABY FOR BOWIE 


When the baseball commissioner gave All-Star team selection back to the fans, he bought trouble or pulled 
off a coup. The move will be remembered as ‘Bowie's boo-boo' or ‘Bowie's baby’ by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T here is only one stoplight in Rose- 
mount, Minn., a clean, bucolic vil- 
lage of 1,300 located just south of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul that truly might be said 
to be The Sweepstakes Capital of the 
U.S. Each year the sale of postage stamps 
increases, and in 1969 over S286,000 
worth were sold. In a normal year more 
than 100 million pieces of mail move 
into Rosemount as advertising agencies 
and sampling outfits use the commu- 
nity — conveniently located close by the 
main airport of the dcmographically cen- 
tral Twin Cities — to count and record 
responses in different campaigns and 
contests. In most ways this is a normal 
year for Rosemount, with some of its 
citizens merrily counting away for RCA, 
Winston cigarettes and the Frito Ban- 
dito. In one particular respect, however, 
the year is not at all usual for Rose- 
mount or its pipe-smoking postmaster, 
Pat Bohnert. Baseball is moving in on 
the town, and when baseball moves in 
on anything, look out! 


Within the next two weeks Rose- 
mount, its post office, assorted comput- 
ers and men and women are going to 
receive and count votes for both the 
American and National League All-Star 
teams that arc to play in Cincinnati’s 
new Riverfront Stadium on July 14. This 
is the first time in 1 3 seasons that the All- 
Star teams will be picked by the fans, 
and already the process is acquiring the 
status of legend in the conservative lit- 
tle w'orld of major league baseball. 

In some quarters this attempt to re- 
turn the All-Star Game to the people 
by distributing 28 million ballots at a 
cost of S2'/i million is referred to as 
“Bowie’s boo-boo,” a deprecating ref- 
erence to the wisdom of Baseball Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn's idea of bringing 
fan voting back after it seemingly died 
a controversial death back in 1957. Oth- 
er quarters refer to the entire thing as 
"Bowie’s baby" and believe that it is a 
fine idea that will enhance Kuhn’s rep- 
utation. One way or the other, the com- 



An oldtimer. puzzled perhaps by the absence of familiar names, pores 


missioner’s stature will rise or fall from 
whatever position it is in now. 

Angry words about the project already 
have been heard from Atlanta, where 
Rico Carty, currently hitting .428, may 
not be elected to the team because his 
name is not one of the 96 listed on the 
ballot at all despite a lifetime batting av- 
erage of .31 1 and a smile as w ide as the 
Savannah. In Detroit" Governor Bill Mil- 
liken has added his name to those thou- 
sands of outraged Tiger fans who have 
discovered that Al Kaline, currently hit- 
ting .331 and a perennial All-Star se- 
lectee, is not among the 18 American 
League outfielders considered prominent 
enough to be placed on the ballot. 

California's Alex Johnson is hitting 
.360 and is one of the major reasons 
why the refreshing Angels are contenders 
in the American League West. Yet he is 
not only not listed but two weekends 
ago, when voting forms were supposed 
to be passed out in Anaheim Stadium 
so that the thousands in attendance could 
write Johnson's name in and thus get 
him off to a running start, there were 
no ballots. They had not arrived and 
the team soon was to go on the road, 
faraway from its most ardent supporters. 
By the end of last week 14 of the top 20 
hitters in the American and National 
Leagues were not listed either. While vot- 
ers can write in the names of their fa- 
vorites, it is as true of baseball as pol- 
itics that write-in candidates usually have 
little chance. 

The ballots themselves are typical 
computer cards. On them are printed 
the names of six candidates for each po- 
sition in each league, and a voter punch- 
es out a square next to his choice. (The 
pitchers and reserves are selected by the 
managers.) Among the missing names 
are Billy Grabarkewitz. presently hitting 
.359 for the Los Angeles Dodgers, Dick 
Dietz, batting .345 for the San Fran- 
cisco Giants, Nate Colbert and Clarence 
Gaston, who are helping to lift the San 



the Cincinnati team won election. But with so many write-ins (left) and mutilated ballots, the computer has had to enlist human help. 


Diego Padres to respectability by 1 ) hit- 
ting 17 homers and 2) batting .340. 
Vada Pinson of the Indians (.347) and 
Felipe Alou of Oakland (.338) arc not 
on the ballot, but Ken Harrelson who 
broke his ankle in mid-March, is there, 
and so are many others who arc either 
injured or hitting below .230 

Most people believe that the ballots 
cither should have listed 12 candidates 
for each position or none at all and 
that they should have been printed clos- 
er to the voting time. The Gillette Com- 
pany. long a friend of major league base- 
ball. agreed to pay for the printing, 
counting and placing of the ballots in 
150 major and minor league ball parks 
and 80.000 retail outlets in the U.S. and 
Canada. During spring training this year 
the commissioner's office gave lists of 
possible candidates to each of the ma- 


jor league player representatives as well 
as to the managers. The six highest vote- 
getters for each position on the returned 
ballots became the candic'at;s on the bal- 
lots distributed to the public. One prob- 
lem was that four managers and eight 
player representatives did not vote. An- 
other that might have been foreseen was 
that rookies were automatically dis- 
counted. just as were players who had 
been traded to the other league. 

Only blind luck saved the commis- 
sioner's office further embarrassment. 
Tony Perez was hitting and homering 
so well at Cincinnati (.375, 20 HRs, 57 
RBIs) that the outcry over the absence 
of two other third basemen. Grabarke- 
w itz and Philadelphia's Don Money, was 
never as loud as it could have been. 
Still, to help Money, who was batting 
.356. the Girard Bank, with assets of 


over S2 billion, placed a color ad in 
The Philadelphia Bulletin , saying. "gir- 
ard bank digs monfy. . . . But Don 
Money's name isn't on the ballot for 
the National League All-Star team. . . . 
There's a place to write it in. Let's do 
it. All of us." 

Nobody thought that there would be 
much writing in on the ballots, which 
began circulating around June I. Of the 
first batches to go through the comput- 
ers, though. 40' ; to 50' ; had write-ins 
and thus were spat out and will have to 
be counted by hand. Estimates on how 
many of the 28 million printed ballots 
will be returned to Rosemount range 
from eight million to 14 million and 
could go higher. That is a powerful lot 
of hand counting. 

The very idea of an All-Star Game 
being played in Cincinnati with teams 

continued 
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Hotdog Carty, .428, is also hottest hitter. 



Qrabarkewitz. .35 9. was tn minors last year. 



Johnson, . 360, came to California from Reds. 


selected by the fans is about as appe- 
tizing to some as a breakfast of mar- 
tinis. dumplings and knockwurst would 
be to a gourmet. It was Cincinnati's vot- 
ing in 1957. in fact, that brought about 
the demise of elected All-Star teams. 
Bars, radio stations, the Red manage- 
ment and the Cincinnati Times-Stur went 
out and campaigned zealously to get as 
many Red players as possible onto the 
team. (One fan admitted. ”1 voted 800 
times myself.") In the week prior to the 
game the Reds, then in second place in 
the National League, had eight starters 
voted into positions. Left off the start- 
ing team were such players as Willie 
Mays. Henry Aaron, Stan Musial and 
Red Schoendienst. 

The reason why the Cincinnatians suc- 
ceeded so easily was that voter interest 
had been waning. In 1955 five players 
had pulled over two million votes each, 
but by the next year the highest vote-get- 
ter was Mickey Mantle, with slightly over 
200.000 votes. The way was open for 
'57 and the apparent election of George 
Crowe at first base. Johnny Temple at 
second. Don Hoak at third, Roy Mc- 
Millan at shortstop, Frank Robinson in 
left field. Gus Bell in center. Wally Post 
in right and Ed Bailey as catcher. On 
the Friday before the results were to be 
announced Ford Frick, then the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, declared that Bell. 
Post and Crowe were disqualified as 
starters. As the last votes trickled in from 
around the country Musial did surpass 
Crowe’s total, but Mays — hitting .308 
at the time— was 170.000 votes behind 
Bell, and Aaron was 110.000 short of 
Post. 

People laughed and screamed, and 
some in Cincinnati even threatened law- 
suits. In announcing his decision Frick 
said. "I took this step in an effort to be 
entirely fair to all fans and with no re- 
flection on the sincerity or honesty of 
the Cincinnati poll. A restudy of the bal- 
lots had to be made on the percentage 
of ballots cast in all cities. 

"The rules as set up provide that the 
eight men receiving the largest number 
of ballots would constitute the starting 
lineup and remain in the All-Star Game 
for three innings. The National League, 
while recognizing this rule, feels that the 
overbalance of Cincinnati ballots has re- 
sulted in the selection of a team which 
would not be typical of the league. 
. . . Aaron and Mays had no chance in 
view of this late rush from Cincinnati." 


Both Gillette and Commissioner Kuhn 
insist that this year the ballots cannot 
be maneuvered into positions favoring 
one candidate over another. Gillette is 
using a sales force of 150 men to check 
and see that the ballots are prominently 
displayed and that people arc not pick- 
ing them up by the listful to vote for a 
certain player. With the 28 million bal- 
lots spread across the U.S.. Canada and 
overseas with servicemen, it is conceiv- 
able that the policing could go well 
and that the ballot boxes will be stuffed 
only occasionally. But there also could 
be some big swings. If baseball is lucky 
the largest one will be to the deserving 
Rico Carty and not to the entire start- 
ing lineup of, say, the Milwaukee Brew- 
ers or the new. young Phillies. 

Among ballplayers, Carty is generally 
considered to be the Latin-Ameriean ver- 
sion of an Oscar Meyer wcincr. He puts 
on tremendous exhibitions of friendship 
toward fans, throws balls into the stands 
and sometimes does little dances on the 
outfield grass. In the trade he is said to 
have a pair of hands like the Venus de 
Milo, but he can hit. Early this season 
Carty went on a 3 1 -game batting streak, 
the second longest in modern National 
League history, and two weeks ago. in 
Atlanta Stadium, he slugged three hom- 
ers in one game. Carty has played 50 
games this year and has hit safely in 45 
of them. Should he not make the All- 
Star team, this would make it the sec- 
ond time in two years that he would 
have been seriously overlooked. After 
spending more than 160 days in a hos- 
pital bed with tuberculosis in 1 968. Carty 
came back in 1969 to hit .342 as At- 
lanta won the Western Division cham- 
pionship, but he did not win the Na- 
tional League's Comeback of the Year 
award. That went to Tommie Agee of 
the New York Mets. 

When Carty was 1 3 he worked in a sug- 
crcanc field in the Dominican Republic. 
Follow ing work one day, he ran to try to 
get one of the baseball gloves that had 
been sent by an American firm. "They 
were so pretty," he recalls. "I ne'er see 
a glove before and I grab a left-handed 
one. but my Uncle Louis told me to 
put it down because I would never make 
it as a player. I ran home and cried." 

In 1958 Carty was one of 18 selected 
for the Pan-American Games from a try- 
out of 500. He was so good and so oblig- 
ing at Chicago during play that he signed 
more professional contracts than a Chi- 
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cago policeman could shake a stick at — 
four with American clubs, four w ith Do- 
minican clubs. It was finally decided that 
he should be the property of the Braves 
and receive a bonus of 52,000. Carty 
maintains that he struck out 45 times in 
a row at a minor league camp, but he 
quickly overcame that, and in his first 
major league season he hit .330. 

Last week Henry Aaron asked his 13- 
year-old son to take a ballot to his room 
and select his ow n All-Star team. Young 
Hank punched out the names of three 
National League outfielders and then 
came and asked his dad, *‘Now where 
do I write in Rico's name?" 

Henry, when asked what he thought 
of the idea of returning the vote to the 
fans, said. “I know the commissioner 
has tried hard to get the fans involved 
in the All-Star Game, but eventually I 
think he will have to give it back to the 
players. I also think that Rico's chanc- 
es of making the starling team are very 
slim, because All-Star voting is often a 


sentimental thing. People want to see 
the players who have been in it before. 
In places like San Francisco, for instance, 
they are going to write in their own fa- 
vorites. and newspapers in various towns 
will write about and bring attention to 
those local players who have not been 
put on the ballot. It is a shame that it is 
Rico Carty's dilemma this year, and it 
will be someone else's dilemma this time 
next year." 

Through the years the All-Star Game 
has been the vehicle for some of base- 
ball's most legendary accomplishments. 
In 1934, at the Polo Grounds in New 
York, Carl Hubbell of the Giants struck 
out in order Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
Jimmie Foxx, Al Simmons and Joe Cro- 
nin. each a Hall of Famer. Ted Wil- 
liams helped win a game for the Amer- 
ican League in 1946 by hitting a homer 
off Rip Sewell's famous “eephus ball.” 
Four years later he broke his elbow in 
the All-Star Game at Comiskey Park 
while making a catch and did not know 


it was broken until the following day. 
In 1956 Stan Musial. Willie Mays, Mick- 
ey Mantle and Ted Williams all hit 
homers. In 1967 Tony Perez, who prob- 
ably will draw' more votes than any other 
player on the ballot this year, ended the 
longest All-Star Game (15 innings) 
with a home run, and last July, in Wash- 
ington. Spiro Agnew, working in long 
relief of President Nixon, threw out the 
first ball and hit nobody at all. 

There is a fine tradition behind the All- 
Star Game and sometimes a wacky one. 
If those computers in Roscmount can 
somehow keep their digestions straight 
the Grand Old Game may yet escape 
the comic fate of Leo Durocher's sac- 
rifice bunt in the 1938 game at Crosley 
Field. Jimmie Foxx's throw went into 
the outfield and Joe DiMaggio's return 
went over the catcher's head as Duro- 
cher scored. Quite a bit grew out of 
that little thing. It remains to be seen 
what will happen in Cincinnati this 
time. end 
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THE FRESHMAN AND 
THE GREAT GURU 


Only 19 but blessed with speed, stamina and a canny coach, Steve 
Prefontaine may turn out to be the best ever by PAT PUTNAM 


T he mile run wouldn't start until 8:30 
p.m.. or not for another three hours, 
which meant, of course, that it was time 
for the good people of Eugene. Ore. to 
start gathering at the track. They filed 
by the thousands into the two creaking 
old wooden stands that flank the Uni- 
versity of Oregon's new yellow SI 25,000 
jewel of a track, and while they waited 
they ate their dinners from picnic bas- 
kets and talked of the university's ex- 



PREFONTAINE LEO MIDWAY THROUGH MILE 


tensive list of sub-four-minute milers, 
eight in all. and they became excited 
with the prospect that the list surely 
would be increased before night fell 
across the fir forests. In Eugene, babies 
are teethed on stopwatches, and at most 
any hour from dawn until well past dusk 
the streets arc jammed with joggers, their 
wheezing in tune with the rumble of pass- 
ing log trucks, each perhaps pretending 
for a moment that he is one of Bill Bow- 
erman's track stars, say a Steve Pre- 
fontaine. Ah. Prefontaine! Only a fresh- 
man, but the best prospect in the world 
at two miles, three miles and 5.000 me- 
ters. and in Eugene, where track is what 
football is in South Bend, that makes 
him taller than the tallest Douglas lir. 

To a track fan. little can match the ex- 
citement of a sub-four-minute mile, and 
last Friday. Bowernian, the great guru 
of track coaches, had come down from 
his mountain, gathered together his peer- 
less racers and made ready to give Eu- 
gene several memorable minutes. It was 
only an intrasquad meet, but at Oregon 
they get more first-rate distance runners 
by accident than most schools get by 
frantic recruiting. Once a year Bowernian 
pits his current stars against those of 
the immediate past, and they go at each 
other with a deadly purpose. There arc 
10 events and the fans — more than 9.000 
last Friday — are on their feet applauding 
for them all, but the other nine are only 
frosting. The mile is the cake. 

The true milers. of course, are favored, 
and this year that meant people like Ros- 
coe Divine, a handsome senior with a ca- 
reer best of 3:57.2. and Dave Wilborn. an 
alumnus who holds the school record of 
3:56.2. This meant that Prefontaine, who 
can run with anybody for two miles or 
three, would surely be outclassed. His 
best in the mile was 4:00.4. highly credit- 
able for a 19-ycar-old middle-distance 
runner but hardly world class. 


“Out of his league?” said Bowerman. 
amused at the thought that the confident 
kid from Coos Bay, Ore. could be out- 
classed in any race. “We'll see." 

This school year. Prefontaine has 

1 ) beaten Gerry Lindgren, his idol, by 27 
seconds in a six-mile cross-country race: 

2) run two miles in 8:40.0, the third-fast- 
cst time in the U.S. this year: 3) run three 
miles in 13:12.8. the fastest in the world 
this year; 4) run six miles in practice in 
28:20. presumably the fastest in the U.S. 
this year. Although well above world and 
American records, these times arc excep- 
tional fora 19-year-old. 

“The kid is just plain amazing,’* says 
Bill Dellinger, Bowerman's young and 
very capable assistant. Dellinger knows 
of what he speaks. One of Oregon's army 
of ex -NCAA champions, he was on three 
Olympic teams, winning a bronze med- 
al in the 5.000 in 1964. and he once 
held indoor world records in the two 
mile and three mile. "Usually it takes 
guys in our events 12 years to build con- 
fidence in themselves," he says, "the con- 
fidence you need to win. and here's a 
young man who has the right attitude 
naturally. He wouldn't be afraid to stand 
on the line against anybody in the world 
in the three mile. I remember when I 
went to the Olympics for the first time 
in 1956. I was so scared there was no 
way I could have won. When I stepped 
up 1 knew 1 was outclassed. In 1960 it 
was a little better, but I was sick so it 
didn't matter. But in 1964 I was a lot 
older, a lot more experienced and I knew 
I could do well. So I did well. But Pre- 
fontaine. he’s as tough mentally right 
now as world-class runners who arc 10 
years older. If the competition is tough 
or the wind is blowing like crazy or it’s 
awfully hot. hell, that's not going to 
stop him. There’s nothing in running 
that he doesn't believe he can do.” 

Fine, but there are hundreds of young 
runners around the world who don’t 
want to lose. But they do. And so? 

Dellinger grins. "Our young man," 
he says, "is blessed with a cardiovascular 
system that is so superior to the av- 
erage human that it is almost un- 
believable." 

Prefontaine, named at birth Steve Ro- 
land but call him Pre. is the only son 
of a hardworking middle-class Oregon 
family — his father Raymond is a car- 
penter; his mother Elfricde, a German 
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war bride, is a seamstress — who held 
its breath when, at something less than 
five feet and 100 pounds, he turned out 
for football and basketball in the eighth 
grade. (He grew to 5' 9" and 145 pounds.) 
But he survived, mostly because he sel- 
dom was allowed to roam from the 
bench. He was too light for the grid- 
iron, too short for the basketball court. 
“But I knew there had to be something 
for me,” he remembers. "Coos Bay is a 
sports-minded town. You had to be an 
athlete to be somebody. I knew I had 
to show everybody that I could excel at 
something. But 1 didn't know what.” 

It was right after the basketball sea- 
son that he found his something. It was 
in a physical-education class. Everyone 
was required to run a mile a day. The sec- 
ond week Prefontaine finished second. 
He discovered he loved to run. Better 
yet, he discovered that when he ran he 
usually was better than anyone in his 
class. The next year, the high-school 
coach. Walt McClure, who had run the 
440 and 880 at Oregon, asked him to 
join the varsity cross-country team. 
When the season ended, he was No. 2 
man — as a freshman. Then it was track, 
with, at age 15. bests of 5:00 in the 
mile, 10:08 in the two mile. Everywhere 
he went, he went running. It is said in 
Coos Bay that no one has seen Pre at any- 
thing slower than a trot since 1966. 

As a sophomore he ran the mile in 
4:32, two miles in 9:42.5— and failed to 
qualify for the state meet. “I was really 
bitter." says Prefontaine. "Really angry 
with myself. I was sick. Then McClure 
talked to me. Whenever I got down he 
was always there to pick me up. I de- 
cided that if I was going to continue 
in track, that I didn't want to lose, that 
1 wasn't going to lose. All summer all 
I thought about was coming back. I 
flogged myself in practice. All I did was 
run. On the beach. In the hills.” 

His junior year began, and even in 
workouts he refused to let anyone fin- 
ish ahead of him. Every race was the 
same. Prefontaine would take the lead 
and never give it up. He didn't lose a 
race that year. "I found a world where 
1 belonged." he says. "But every once 
in a while I think what am I doing out 
here running, busting myself up? Life 
could be so much easier. The other guys 
are out having fun, doing other things, 
why not me? Now I'm in college and 

continued 
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the latest I’ve ever stayed out is mid- 
night. Midnight. Heck, campus life starts 
after midnight, and me. I’ve been asleep 
for three hours. But it’s helped me in 
my studies. I’ve disciplined myself to 
do things that I don’t want to do.” 

His senior year in high school, Pre 
ran two miles in 8:41.6, then and now 
a record. Forty colleges were after 
him. “It was terrible,” he recalls. “Mail, 
phone calls at all hours, people show- 
ing up at the door. It got so bad I real- 
ly began to wish I had never set the 
record. 1 referred all the calls to my 
coach, and he usually told the caller 
to leave me alone. He wanted me to 
go to Oregon.” 

But Prcfontainc wasn't sure that Or- 
egon wanted him. Where is Mr. Bow- 
erman, he wondered. Bowerman, of 
course, was at home sitting on top of 
his mountain just outside of Eugene, and 
waiting for Prefontaine to come to him. 
Bowerman recruits no one. at least not 
in the usual sense of the word. He con- 
siders it immoral. Nonetheless, in his 
22 years at Oregon, he has won three na- 
tional championships and finished sec- 
ond or third three times. In 12 of the last 
17 years Oregon has finished in the top 
10 at the NCAAs, and until two years 
ago Oregon never gave a full four-year 
scholarship in track. Bowerman wasn't 
happy when the school decided it would. 

“Oh, I recruit," he says, "but I don't 
go out and make love to some kid. We're 
not in the business of making deals with 
a kid. We are offering him a chance for 
a good college education, and if I’m talk- 
ing to a kid who has a chance for a bet- 
ter education someplace else, I tell him 
to go.” 

Which is something that has not en- 
deared Bill Bowerman to the most fanatic 
of Oregon track fans, although the first 
one has yet dared to voice an objection 
to his face. Bowerman is 59, but he is 
tall and rawboned and in dandy shape, 
and when he sets forth his principles, 
don’t make light of them. He was a 
major with the 10th Mountain Division 
during World War II, an outfit that 
fought and skied across Italy and took 
every objective it went after. In the late 
'40s, shortly after he became track coach 
at Oregon, Bowerman bought 70 acres 
on top of a mountain and built a home — 
1 56 feet straight up from the w inding Mc- 
Kenzie River and with a breathtaking 
view across the Willamette Valley to the 
Cascade Mountains which rise 70 miles 


to the southeast. Prefontaine often runs 
on the hillside in front of Bowerman’s 
house [see cover). 

At the bottom of his mountain, Bow- 
erman put up a mailbox, which soon be- 
came the target of a rock truck driver. 
Finally. Bowerman went to him and 
asked him to please stop running over 
the mailbox. The driver ignored him. 
O.K., said Bowerman. He took a half- 
stick of No. 2 logger's dynamite and 
booby-trapped the box. When he came 
home that night, there was the truck, 
its right rear wheel blown off. “1 didn't 
want to hurt the guy," Bowerman says. 
"I just didn’t feel like asking him not 
to hit my mailbox a second time." 

Bowerman’s firmness of purpose has 
cost him innumerable talented athletes 
who would have come to Oregon on 
hands and knees if he had but beck- 
oned. “Everybody knows about the Uni- 
versity of Oregon," he says. “If some 
kid wants to come here all he has to do 
is write a letter. If he doesn’t want to 
write, he can’t be very interested." 

Prefontaine was interested, and hurt. 
“I thought it very strange and I was a 
little angry,” he says. “I’d get a letter 
from Bowerman only about once a 
month, and schools like Villanova were 
writing me every day. I'd get tons of 
mail. It’d take me an hour and a half at 
night to read it all. But I knew deep in 
my heart I wanted to go to Oregon, 
only Oregon. Then one day I got a very 
special letter from Bowerman. It blew 
my mind. Just two paragraphs. It said 
something like if I want to go to Oregon, 
under his guidance and supervision, there 
was no doubt in his mind that I'd be 
the greatest distance runner in the world. 
Man, all 1 could think of was where’s 
the dotted line. I’ll sign. I’ll never for- 
get the first time 1 met him. I felt like I 
was talking to God. I still do.” 

And Prefontaine went to the moun- 
tain. By way of Europe last summer, 
and his first look at world-class com- 
petition. It was a rough trip abroad. 
Out of six meets, his best was a second 
in a 5.000 in Augsburg, West Germany. 
“I really learned. Oh. how I learned,” 
Pre says, laughing. “1 remember anoth- 
er 5,000. I was staying up with Lind- 
gren and Jurgen May. I thought I was 
doing real well. Then the last 600 me- 
ters they just ran away from me.” 

Then he went to college. “The first 
thing I learned,” he says, “is that 
with Bowerman, school comes first. 


Then athletics. Then what you want 
to do. He says he is a teacher first, a 
coach second, and, boy, he means it. 
The athlete that doesn't learn that in 
a hurry is in for a lot of trouble. Right 
now, with the NCAA championships 
coming up, if I screwed up somehow 
he’d leave me home. Heck, if he thought 
it was right, he'd leave the whole team 
home. He's a man of principle, and 
for that very reason if he says I can do 
something. I believe it. It’s almost super- 
human. He can look at a guy and tell 
what he can do inside." 

Prcfontainc opened his collegiate 
career with the win over Lindgren in 
the six-mile cross-country race. Their 
second meeting ended in a photo finish, 
the judges giving the victory to Lind- 
gren. The NCAAs were next, with Pre- 
fontaine third behind Lindgren and Mike 
Ryan of the Air Force. Then, after a 
short indoor tour, he scored 10 straight 
outdoor victories in the mile, the two 
mile and the three mile. It was in the 
three mile against Washington State that 
he did his 13:12.8, the best by an Amer- 
ican in two years. As usual, Prefontaine 
was away fast, setting a burning pace. 
He passed the two-mile mark in 8:45. 
“I said, *Oh, oh. I’ve never been here 
before,’ ” says Prefontaine. “It was un- 
explored territory. It's strange. You find 
yourself in a spot in time you've never 
hit before and you don’t know if you 
can finish. But I’m always exploring 
myself. I haven’t reached the threshold 
of unconsciousness yet. Maybe I never 
will." 

“Right now.” says Bowerman, “he’s 
the greatest long middle-distance runner 
in the world. Lindgren, of course, is the 
greatest distance runner and he will be — 
until Steve beats him.” 

But Bowerman and Prefontaine aren’t 
in a hurry. Bowerman wants his latest 
ace to progress at a rate of 10% im- 
provement a year over the next 10 years. 
“We could move him a lot faster,” he 
says, “but by the time he got out of 
school he’d probably be sick of it and 
quit. That’s what happens to most of 
our runners. Steve's in no hurry.” 

“Bowerman is right,” says Pre. ”1 
don't want to be like Jim Ryun. No 
doubt he’ll come back, and when he 
docs he'll again be the greatest, but I 
don't want to go through what he did, 
all that tremendous pressure when he was 
so young. It came so quickly. World rec- 
ords at 19. 1 don't want that. Later, yes. 
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PREFONT AINE OBLIGES AUTOGRAPH-SEEKERS AFTER HIS DAZZLING RUN IN EUGENE 


And when it comes. I'll learn to live 
with it, but it won’t be my first love.” 

But while in no hurry, Prc doesn't ex- 
pect to suffer through another summer 
in Europe. “Pm not the little lamb any 
more," he says. “Last summer I didn't 
know what I was doing, but I've be- 
come stronger and faster, and where I 
had 100' ,' confidence before. I've got 
100' ; on top of that. I've been in in- 
ternational competition and now 1 know 
what the big boys can do. You don't go 
out and just run. There's an offense and 
a defense. When I go back this summer 
I might not blow anybody off the track, 
but they’ll know' Pm there.” 

The strength, like the confidence, has 
always been there, and more of both 
will come. His speed is the key, and it 
is here, despite Bowcrman's fears that 
Pre might never have as much as he 
would like, that Pre has show n great im- 
provement. In just a year he has dropped 
his times in the 100 from 1 1.2 to 10.7; 
in the 220 from 25 to 23.2; and in the 
440 from 51 to 49. “1 can feel myself get- 
ting faster all the time," he says. “I 
work a lot with Roscoe for speed, and 
he works a lot with me for strength. I 
don't know if l can keep improving 
as rapidly as I have this past year, 
but if 1 do. . . He laughs. “Who 
knows, maybe in a couple of years I'll 


stop running distances and run dashes." 

And so last Friday, Steve Prefontaine 
turned out to see if his newly won speed 
would help him improve his 4:00.4. 
“There's no way I can win this race," 
he said. “But I'm going to try. But if I 
don't w in and I get under four minutes, 
that would be just as beautiful." 

The race was made for a sub-four- 
minute; the weather was ideal, without 
a hint of wind, and the track was ex- 
ceptionally fast. Made of urethane, it 
had been donated to the university by 
the late Donald M. Stevenson (class of 
1908) and Mrs. Stevenson, and is of the 
same material that will be used at the 
1972 Olympics. "When the Stevensons 
called and said they'd like to do some- 
thing for our track program," Bowerman 
says, “I suggested a rubber asphalt-type 
all-weather track. Something around 
525,000. They asked how that compared 
to other compositions. I said it was like 
buying a Ford and. of course, you could 
go all the way up to an Olympic-type 
Cadillac. A week later they called back 
and told me to buy the Cadillac." 

The race was the highlight of the track 
dedication ceremonies, and it began as 
expected, with senior Jim Gorman play- 
ing the rabbit's role and setting a .59 
first-quarter pace. Prefontaine was run- 
ning third, with Divine seventh. Bow- 


erman wanted a 2:00 half. Instead he 
got a 2:01, and Prefontaine, annoyed at 
the slow pace, moved sooner than he 
would have liked. He had the lead at 
the three-quarters (3:02), and then ev- 
erybody turned it on. 

Into the final lap, with the crowd on 
its feet and making enough noise for 
twice its number, Prefontaine kicked. 
Wilborn made a move at him, but was 
held off as they went down the back- 
stretch. Then it was all Divine, from 
fourth to third as they entered the final 
turn, and then past Prefontaine in the 
middle of the turn, and home in 3:56.3, 
his seventh sub-four and his fastest, and 
the fastest in the world this year. Pre- 
fontaine finished in 3:57.4 (third fastest 
in the world this year). Then came Wil- 
born (3:58.2), Norm Trcrise, an alumnus 
from Canada (3:59.1) and Steve Sav- 
age. a junior steeplechaser (3:59.2). Five 
in all, and even in Eugene they don't 
ask for more than that. Bringing up the 
rear were sophomore Bob Rhen (4:01.6) 
and senior Tom Morrow (4:01.8). 

“How about that?” Prefontaine ex- 
ulted. “A beautiful sub-four-minute 
mile. And since it was Roscoe who beat 
me. I don't even mind that. And that 
great crowd. Did you hear them?" 

And then Bowerman. who is running 
for the State House of Representatives, 
following a trail blazed by his father, 
who was acting governor of Oregon 
(1910-1 1 ), came over to congratulate his 
youngsters, and they all ducked. He has 
a dry sense of humor and, while they 
enjoy it. his athletes are wary of his prac- 
tical jokes. "Nice going, fellow's," he 
said, and they relaxed. "I guess it wasn't 
too bad— for a time trial." 

“How many sub-four-minute milers 
does that make. Bill?" said Prefontaine. 
His athletes call him Bill or Mr. Bow- 
erman, never Coach. It stems from his 
own days as a track and football star at 
Oregon. He says his football coach was 
one of the meanest men in the world, 
and he insisted upon being called Coach. 

“Let's see," said Bowerman. “You 
and Savage make it nine and 10. Or is 
it II? No, 10, as undergraduates. Then 
if you count Trerise and Jim Grelle, who 
did it after he got out of school, that 
makes 12." He thought about that for 
a moment. Then the mockery came back 
into his eyes. “Not bad for a guy who 
won’t recruit, is it?” he said and went 
back up his mountain. eno 
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Stop crying about 
your cut ad budget a 
minute soyou can read 
what to do about it. 



You can, for example, reach 48% 
more grown-ups than on the average 
primetime network TV minute. 

For 19% less cost. 

Or get more messages to women than 
on any of the top 1 0 daytime TV 
network shows— for less than half the 
average cost per thousand. 

Or put your personal stamp on a 
continuing news event— for what a color 
page in Time would cost you. 

All on network radio. 

A note of small comfort on the state of . 
your budget: at least you’re not alone . 

As a major medium we’re in a pretty 
good position to say that a lot of 
advertisers have either trimmed budgets 
or kept them at last year’s levels. 

With inflation, of course, last year’s 
levels mean a practical cut of between 
5% and 6%. 

“Network Radio?!! 

Did you say Network Radio?” 

That network radio can actually 
deliver larger audiences than a 
primetime TV minute often surprises 
advertisers. 

It shouldn’t. 

The average minute on a network 
primetime TV show now reaches 15.9 
million adults 1 8 and over. 

It costs $47,900. 


Here’s just one example of how you can 
beat those figures with network radio : 

With a 20 plan on the CBS Radio 
Network (20 one-minute spots carefully 
ranged throughout the day and week), 
plus a similar plan on another network, 
you’ll talk to as many as 23.6 million 
different adults all over the country. 

Not only that, but you’ll be talking to 
these 23.6 million people an average 
of three times each. 

And your bill will come to only 
$39,000. 

Which all adds up to 48% more 
people for 1 9% less money. 

What a measly $25,000 will buy you 
these days . 

A half page in Life, once. 

Half of a primetime minute spot. 

But since you can’t usually buy less than 
a minute on primetime TV, you’ll have 
to raise another $23,000 or so. 

Co-sponsorship of “Walter Cronkite 
Reporting” on the CBS Radio Network, 
five days a week for five weeks. 

So your heart’s with the ladies, is it? 

Fine. 

With “Housewife 10 plans” on CBS 
Radio and another network, you can 
develop up to 22,758,000 one-minute 
impressions on women 1 8 and over 
for$20,00( 

How 
much will 
it cost you 
to make th; 
same number 
of impressions via 
minutes on network 
TV’s daytime top 10? 

Figure it out: 

Commercial 



impressions 

Cost per 


on women 

commercial 

Broadcast 

18 and over 

minute 

Top TV daytime 

8,030,000 

S 11,900 

Second 

6,260.000 

10,800 

Third 

5.960,000 

10,900 

Fourth 

5,670.000 

10,800 

Fifth 

5.440,000 

11.300 

Sixth 

5.060,000 

9,600 

Seventh 

4,950,000 

13.000 

Eighth 

4.890.000 

7,500 

Ninth 

4,870,000 

7.100 

Tenth 

4.720.000 

7,800 

Totals: 

55,850,000 

SI 00,700 

Averages: 

5,585,000 

10,070 


To match network radio’s $20,000 
impression performance, you’ll have to 
multiply those TV averages by 
about four. 

And if your arithmetic is anything 


like ours you’ll come up with a cost of 
over $40,000. 

$40,000 vs. $20,000. 


But in the meantime, we’ll offer 
some names in evidence: Excedrin, 
Pan Am, Campbell Soup. 


Over on the left we mentioned that you 
could put your stamp on a news event 
for the price of a page in Time ($40,906, 
four-color bleed). 

You might ask Shell, B.F. Goodrich, 
General Acceptance Corp., Sherwin- 
Williams and Hobart Industries 
about that. 

They all participated in our coverage 
of the historic Apollo 1 1 moon flight. 

Shell, for example, had one-quarter 
of all the spots and made an estimated 
5 1 .5 million adult consumer 
impressions. 

For $35,000. 

Or, if you're sports minded, you 
might like to know that you could have 
bought our Triple Crown broadcasts 
this year— the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness, the Belmont— for a total 
price of only $25,000. 

If Budweiser hadn't 
got there 
ahead 
of you. 

But there’s' 


You don’t have to show the bristles to 
sell the blade. 

Poets have always known that the 
right word at the right time can evoke a 
brighter, sharper picture than pictures 
can. 

Now, it seems, creative people in 
agencies are catching up. 

In the last few 
years, there’s been 
a new wave of 
radio commercials; 
colorful, sensible, 
funny, imaginative, 
touching radio 
commercials. 

And when it comes 
to selling products, very effective radio 
commercials. 

We’ll be happy to come over with a 
dossier of recent success stories. 





nHfiy- 


CBS Radio Network. 

Before we run out of space talking 
about network radio in general, we w ant 
to say a few words about the CBS 
Radio Network. 

We’re by far the most popular radio 
network. Seventeen of the top 20 
sponsored programs among people 1 8 
and over are on CBS. 

We average 56% more adult listeners 
per commercial unit than our nearest 
competitor. 

If some extraordinary marketing 
opportunity makes you want to advertise 
nationally by tomorrow morning, we can 
have you advertising 
nationally by 
tomorrow morning. 

We have 247 
affiliated stations 
coast to coast. 

When promotions 
and dealer tie-ins make it 
imperative that you know,! 
exactly where and when^ * 
your commercials are scheduled to go on, 
we give you— in advance— a current 
computer print-out with specific times of 
broadcast, market by market .We regularly 
guarantee 90% -95% clearance and 
very, very seldom have to make rebates. 
This, as you may know, is unique in 
radio network broadcasting. 

Nine of the top 1 0 advertisers and 
1 0 of the top 1 0 agencies use the 
CBS Radio Network. 

Some 467 top executive 
Fortune 500 companies 
reported their own per- 
sonal favorite radio 
stations. A startling 4 1 %y 
of them named a CBS 
Radio affiliated station 
as their first or second 
choice. The runner-up 
network had 26% . 

So if the state of 
your economy 
prompts you to investigate netw ork 
radio this year, you’ll probably want to 
investigate it first at CBS. 



CBS RADIO NETWORK 




W ell, boys, the old National Open comes up again 
next week out there in Minnesota or somewhere — 
at one of those new clubs with a name like a shampoo. Ha- 
zenwhirl or Hazelrub. 1 forget. Oh, yeah — Hazeltine. Tough 
course, they say. Blind shots and all. And more doglegs 
than you'd ever find in a Viet Cong supper. Heh, heh. 
Well, whatever happens out there, it won't equal the last 
Open wc had here. Remember? By God, that was what 

Can 

Trivia 

Win A 
the U.S. f 
Open • 

by DAN JENKINS 


you call a real National Open. Had everybody in it — 
Hogan, Snead. Zilch, Sausage, Marr, everybody — right 
down to the last few holes. You know who should have 
won it, don’t you? Old Pete Zilch, that's who. Why he 
had the whole store locked up if he just plays even bogey 
over the last three. But, of course, he goes six, six, six. Ac- 
tually, a lot of us thought he deserved a free drop from 
the hamburger buns on 16 but Joe Dey said play it. We 
also thought he might have got a free drop from that 
lady's beehive hairdo on 17 but old Joe said play that 
one, too. And then, of course, there was nothing anybody 
could do to help him on 18 when he picked up the bunker 
rake and chased Joe into the woods. It's two strokes, you 
know, to ground your rake in a USGA official. Heh. heh. 
Another little joke there. Well, anyhow, that was some 
Open, boys, and I'll surely drink to it if we can get a wait- 
er on his feet. 

“There' ve been a lot of interesting Opens.” 

What's that, pal? You talking to me? 

“I couldn't help overhearing your conversation and i 
said that the Open has had a lot of fascinating things hap- 
pen over the years.” 

Yeah, well, the USGA would be delighted you think 
so. You a member here, or somebody's guest, or what? 

“For example, do you know what's distinctive about 


the Open returning to the Minneapolis area after 40 years?” 

Well, friend, I don't know who you are, but there aren't 
many of us who follow golf who don't know that Bobby 
Jones won the Open at Interlachen back in 1930, the year 
of the Grand Slam. 

“That wasn't what 1 meant. It's the amateur thing.” 

The what? 

“Amateurs have won both of the previous Opens that 
have been played in Minneapolis. 

Before Jones there was Chick Ev- 
ans, who won at Minikahda back 
in 1916. To carry the idea fur- 
ther, Jones won the Amateur at 
Minikahda in '27, and, of course. 

Jack Nicklaus won the Trans-Miss 
at Woodhill in Minneapolis in 
1959. It seems that everything that 
happens in Minneapolis having to 
do with golf involves amateurs. I 
think that’s interesting.” 

It's just terrific, pal. You know 
a lot about golf, right? 

"They call it the U.S. Open, 
by the way. It's the Open Cham- 
pionship of the United States Golf 
Association. No one who knows 
calls it the National Open.” 

Yes. Thank you very much. 

Now let me ask you this: would When he won it in 
you like to play a little game for tsi6. his score stood as 
some money? I mean you're in the record for 20 years. 
there tough with the Minikahdas. 

You want to play something like U.S. Open questions for 
money? 

"Oh, I guess so.” 

For real cash? Like whip out? And none of this easy 




His win m the Open 


stuff like Chick Evans setting 
a new Open record, and what 
was it, or what was Ben Ho- 
gan's first name, or. . . . 

“William.” 

Huh? 

“Ben Hogan’s first name is 
William.” 

Yeah, right. None of that, 
and fairly heavy on the histo- 
ry. Like I don’t care for the 
swing weight of Sam Snead's 
driver, O.K.? 

“ 0 - 6 .” 

What? 

“The swing weight. D-6.” 

Can I tell you something. 
Guest of My Club? You’re 
starting to get me a little hot, 
you know that? Now, if you 
want to play for whip out, we 


in 193S was his first as can play. 


a professional. 


“Fine.” 
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Ten a question? Like if you don't answer my question 
and I answer yours, then that's 10 for me, right? 

“I see. That's fine." 

And if we both answer each other's question, then no 
pay, right? We go on to the next round. And it's whip 
out, O.K.? 

“Fine.” 

All right, my friend. I see that I have a fresh cocktail 
here so it appears that we're all set. Now then. You want 
me to start? 

"Sure." 

O.K. You ready? 

"Fine." 

O.K. My first question is Sam Snead, right? 

"That's your question?” 

I mean, Snead's always second in the Open, right? He's 
famous for that, in other words. The question is, what play- 
er not only won the Open but was. in fact, second as many 
times as Snead? Which was four. Who was that? 

"Well, of course, there’s Bobby Jones. He not only 
won it four times but he was 
second four times, but if you 
were thinking about a pro 
it could be Tom McNamara 
who was second four times, 
counting an unofficial war- 
time Open in 1917. But then 
McNamara never won the 
Open. You could mean 
someone more current, like, 
well, there is Arnold Palmer, 
who won in I960 and since 
then has lost three playoffs 
in addition to being runner- 
up to Nicklaus in 1967. Al- 
though I must say that of- 
ficially Palmer has only been 
second three times, because 
when he lost the playoff to 
Julius Boros in '63 at The 
Country Club he also lost 
it to Jacky Cupit, and the 
record book lists Arnold as 
having finished third. The 
answer has to be Jones, then. Is that what you . . . ?" 

Never mind. 

"I beg your par. . . 

You got it. It's your question, go ahead. You answered 
it. It's your turn. Terrific. 

"Well, your question I suppose was reasonably difficult 
for the average fan. Let's see. How about this one? Name 
the last player to win three U.S. Opens in a row." 

You're serious? 

"Well, yes. I think that. . . 

I mean, that's your question for money? 

"Well, it's a legitimate question. I think." 

You mean to say, pal. that you're going to sit down in 
a whip-out game of golf trivia and not expect anyone to 
know — least of all me — that Willie Anderson was the only 


player w ho ever won three Opens 
in a row? 

"Is that your answer?" 

Willie Anderson, yeah. The 
dour little Scot, they called him. 

Won the Open in 1903, ’04 and 
'05. Willie Anderson. 

"Actually. I had in mind an- 
other instance. Perhaps it was a 
bit of a trick. I guess I ought to 
let you have Willie Anderson, 
only I thought you knew enough 
to. . . ." 

Hogan! 

"What?" 

Hogan! You mean Hogan. 

"Well. yes. That was what I 
had in. . . .” 

Hogan won the Open in 1948, 
didn't play in '49 because of 
the automobile accident, and 
then won in '50 and '51, mak- 
ing three in a row. 

"Well, he did win three in a row that he plavetl in." 

You want to know something? 

"What?” 

Can I tell you that I'm reeeaally hot now? I mean you've 
really got me hot. you know? Now I have to get tough, O.K.? 
You ready to get tough? Here's the question. Orville Moody 
and Lee Trevino, right? Won the Open and it was the first 
pro w in for both, right? Same for Jack Fleck and Sam Parks, 
O.K.? And the same for Nicklaus in '62. right? Now. What 
other player is this true of? 

"Besides Boros, you mean?" 

What? 

"Besides Boros in '52 at Northwood. That was his first 
win, or didn't you know? 
Well, anyhow. I don't know 
which one you're referring 
to. so I'll give you the other 
two. There was Walter Ha- 
gen in '14 and. of course. 
Gene Sarazen in 1922. It's a 
good question, but the bet- 
ter way to phrase it would be 
to say which Hall of Fame 
golfers won the Open as 
their first pro victor. . . 

You don't mind if I have 
another drink, do you? 

"Of course not. I. . . ." 

1 mean, is it O.K. if I have 
another drink in my own club 
while I'm getting a lot of 
lip from a guest? Is that 
O.K.? 

"Well, certainly.” 

It’s your question, pal. 
Shoot. I mean, you're on. 

eontiuutd 





Was he the only man to 
win three championships in a 
row, or did Hogan repeat ? 



He shot 69. which 
was good enough to lead 
for one day in 1949. 



After 36 holes at 


Medinah this golfer led the way. 
but Cary Middlecoff won. 
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U S. OPEN continued 


“Yes. well, maybe I’d better make it an easier one than 
before. Let's try this. What player won an Open even 
though he fanned a shot on the last hole of the tour- 
nament?” 

You’re telling me that happened? 

“Well. yes. It's very much a part of the lore of. . . 

Can I just inject something in here? 

"Sure.” 

For S20 instead of S10. you're out of your stupid mind. 

“Well, I wouldn't take the bet because you'd lose. It so 
happens that Harry Vardon slabbed at his next to last 
putt and whiffed it back in 1900 in the Open at Chicago 
Golf Club, and yet he still won by two strokes. Every 
good golf book includes that story. You see. our Open 
wasn’t held in such high regard then. and. . . .” 

Look, let’s don't drag this out. I mean, let's get right 
down to it, O.K.? I mean, you're really terrific with the D- 
6s and the Vardons and all that, so let's get down to 
where it is, all right? Like I got one question for SI 00, 
O.K.? Arc we on or not? I mean, yes or no? 

“About the Open?” 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. An Open question. O.K.? Legitimate 
question, no tricks. I ask it and you answer. For a S100 
whip out, O.K.? 

“Well. I'll try it. Go ahead.” 

All right. Here it is. A guy won the Open in the 1940s 
and the very next week he tied in a tournament on the 
tour with somebody else. 

“That was Cary Middlecoff in *49 who tied with Lloyd 
Mangrum the following week." 

Right, but that's not the question. This tournament was 
played in the Midwest and. . . . 

“The Motor City Open in Northville, Michigan.” 

Right. Anyhow, Middlecoff and Mangrum tied after 72 
holes and so they went into a sudden-death playoff that 
was never finished because. . . . 

“Neither man could win a hole. After nine holes tour- 
nament officials asked them if maybe they weren't getting 
a bit tired, and the players said yes, but let’s play two 
more holes. Which they did. Still tied. So Middlecoff and 
Mangrum were declared co-champions, the only time a 
PGA tournament was never actually completed.” 

Right, but that’s not the question. The question is, who 
was. . . ? 

"Who was third? Jim Fcrrier.” 

The question is, who . . . ? 

“Who finished last? That was an amateur named Geof- 
frey Fairbrother. Shot 311.” 

No, as a matter of fact, the question is. who led the first 
and second rounds of the Open at Medinah the week be- 
fore? Ha! 

“Oh, well, why didn’t you say what you were leading up 
to? Lcs Kennedy led the first day with a 69. and then Al 
Brosch led after 36 with 141. Middlecolf, as it happened, 
took over the lead at 54 and held on to win.” 

Listen, can I ask you just one more question? I mean, I 
don't care what your name is, but are you free to travel? 

(Warning to close friends: next week at Hazencourt. 
Tall guy. Gray. Dark glasses. Texas accent. Talk pol- 
lution with him.) 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. . . . 
Next week in Hiawatha country, by the 
shores of Lake Haze/tine and the wigwam 
of former USGA President Tot Heffeifinger, 
the world's best professional and amateur 
golfers tee off in the 70th U.S. Open cham- 
pionship. The 7, 151 -yard Haze/tine National 
Golf Club near Minneapolis on which they 
play includes several beautiful and well- 
framed holes like the par-3 4th ( right ) as 
well as a series of doglegged monsters 
that are sure to make Hazeltine a legend 
in its own time. The photographs on the 
next three pages, and the analysis of the 
course by Jack Nick/aus which follows 
them, give some idea of the kind of trou- 
ble that awaits the golfers at the Open. 

Trouble 
Lurks 
in Sylvan 
Glades 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER I00SS IR. 
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Minnesota's rolling countryside and lush 
vegetation are shown to advantage in 
these views of Hazelt/ne's hack nine (left 
and above) and of the handsome club- 
house overlooking the 9th and 18th fair- 
ways. At left are portions of three holes — 
the green of No. 16 In the background, 
the 11 th tee just below it and the 10th 
green at the bottom. Lake Hazeltine. which 
fringes the northern boundary of the 
course, makes these among the most pic- 
turesque holes of the 1970 Open. No. 17 
(above) is a tricky par-4 that requires an 
accurate tee shot to open up the green. 




U.S. OPEN continued 


Blind Man’s Buff 
at Hazeltine 


by JACK NICKLAUS 

E veryplace I go these days I keep 
hearing the same things. Jack 
Nicklaus is bored with golf. Jack Nick- 
laus has lost his desire to win. Jack Nick- 
laus would rather fish than play. Jack 
Nicklaus is over-thc-sand-trap, finished, 
all putted out at the age of 30. Rumors 
and more rumors. Bored? The only thing 
I’m bored with arc the rumors. 

Maybe the one way for me to stop 
all that gibberish would be to win the 
U.S. Open championship next week at 
the Hazcltinc National Golf Club in 
Chaska, Minn., on the outskirts of Min- 
neapolis. It has been three long years 
since I last won a major championship 
(the 1967 Open at Baltusrol), and I am 
sick of hearing and reading that Nick- 
laus is now 0 for 1 1 in the four major 
tournaments. 

Unfortunately, Hazcltinc will be as 
difficult as any golf course I have ever 
played in an Open. It is extremely long 
at 7,151 yards, par 72, the second-long- 
est Open course ever selected by the 
USGA. And, for once, the long hitters 
will be at a distinct disadvantage be- 
cause 10 of the 14 driving holes are dog- 
legs that demand short, precise drives 
to Position A. There is no Position B at 
Hazeltine. 

Long hitters who decide to gamble 
on the doglegs will ultimately discover 
the rough. This year the USGA has been 
uncharacteristically charitable. The Ha- 
zcltine rough will not be typical of past 
U.S. Opens. In other words, it will not 
be up to the golfer’s waist — only to his 
knees. Of course, it still will be thick 
and wiry, and, as usual, there w ill be plen- 
ty of it. 

Considering the hit-short-or-clsc ul- 
timatum off most of the tees, you would 
expect a great premium on precise iron 
play. Not so. The greens at Hazcltinc 
are enormous, averaging more than 40 


yards each in length, and even the worst 
iron players should be able to land their 
approach shots somewhere on or near 
the putting surface. As a result, the real 
advantage is with the superior putter, and 
the chronic three-putters will have fits. 

So, the 1970 U.S. Open will be a put- 
ting contest. And I know there arc plen- 
ty of short drivers and average iron play- 
ers out there on the tour who can putt 
you to death. The bent-grass greens will 
be fast and slick, but they will be very 
true. There will be more three-putt greens 
than usual because of the size of the 
putting areas. But no one will be able 
to complain about the conditon of the 
greens. They will be perfect. 

Naturally, Hazeltine also has more 
than enough sand traps (101 in all), wa- 
ter hazards (a lake here, a creek there) 
and trees (elm, oak, maple, birch and 
butternut) to keep the players honest. 
But what distinguishes Hazcltinc from 
the 13 other Open courses I have played 
is none of these things. 

What really sets it apart is a factor I 
call lack of definition. Let me explain. 
On most golf courses a player has a pret- 
ty definite sense of where he's going, 
even if he can't see the pin from the 
tee. At Hazeltine the topography on the 
majority of the holes docs not establish 
a frame for the golfer. I think golf holes 
should define themselves visually off the 
tee. In other words, the player should 
have a clear idea of where he is heading — 
by sight and not memory, a map or 
dead reckoning. The topography — a set 
of sand traps, a cluster of trees, a lake — 
should provide the player with a frame 
of the hole so that he can play it in his 
mind before he hits his tec shot. This is 
not possible on most of the holes at 
Hazeltine. 

When I played the course for the first 
time recently I frequently felt lost. Step- 


ping onto several tees, I did not have a 
clue as to which direction the hole might 
be. I thought then that many players 
will need tour guides as well as caddies 
in this Open. On 11 of the 14 driving 
holes here a player standing on the tec 
cannot sec the area where his tee shot 
will land. On 1 1 of those 14 holes he can- 
not see the green from the tec. This w ould 
not be such a problem if the fairway 
sand traps and other topographical 
markers were visible off the tec. But at 
Hazcltinc everything is blind. Most of 
the fairway traps arc not on top of 
mounds; they are over the mounds, hid- 
den from the view of players on the tec. 

As you might imagine, local land- 
marks will be a great navigational aid 
at Hazeltine. Instead of playing their 
drives at some visual marker on the hole, 
the golfers will be forced instead to aim 
their tee shots at things like barns or 
water towers. For instance, when you 
drive off the 1st hole, a dogleg left, you 
aim for a barn about half a mile off in 
the distance. On the 9th hole, also a dog- 
leg left, you hit your drive in the di- 
rection of a water tower. Then on the 
18th you aim for the left chimney on 
Tot Hcfielfingcr's roof. The right chim- 
ney probably leads to Winnipeg. 

This “lack of definition” will not be 
confined strictly to tec shots. The greens 
on nine of the 14 driving holes are el- 
evated above the level of the fairway. 
Consequently, the fiagsticks will be bare- 
ly visible to the players standing over 
their approach shots, and most golfers 
will have to walk to the edge of the 
greens to determine the exact pin place- 
ment. All this takes time, of course. I 
expect that it will take some players 
almost six hours to play Hazeltine ev- 
ery day. 

Like Houston Champions, where we 
played the Open in 1969, Hazeltine is a 
relatively new course, opened for play 
in 1962. The Minnesota Golf Classic, a 
regular stop on the golf tour, was played 
there in 1967. Lou Graham won it with 
a score of 286, two under par — an un- 
usually high total for a tour champi- 
onship. The front nine there played an 
aggregate of 801 shots over par, while 
the back nine played a bit easier — only 
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684 over par. Weather conditions dur- 
ing Classic week in 1967 were perfect, 
too. Since then they have toughened 
the course — planting trees on four of 
the holes, thereby narrowing 10 of the 
fairways. 

Next week the trick in the Open will 
be to get through the first 1 3 holes close 
to par. Three of the last five holes offer 
interesting birdie possibilities to the play- 
er chasing the lead. They also offer in- 
stant disaster. As I explain in the box 
(below), the key holes at Hazcltine will 
be the 1 6th and the 17th. First of all, 
though, you must get there alive. 

The trouble at Hazcltine stares at you 
right on the 1st tee. This is the first of 
the 10 doglegs, most of which turn be- 
tween 50° and 75° near the landing area. 
A driver, a two- or a three-iron through 
the wind to a raised green, two putts — 


and you start with a four. I would glad- 
ly take four fours if I didn't have to 
play this hole. The 2nd is another dog- 
leg left but easier than the first because 
the wind is behind you. The 3rd is a 585- 
yard par-5 into the wind— not a prom- 
ising birdie hole. The 4th is a good par- 
3. about a four-iron shot. 

I don't like the 5th hole, a dogleg 
right, since I will have to lay up off the 
tee with a one-iron, then hit a six- or 
seven-iron to the green. The 6th is dan- 
gerous, but also one of the best holes 
on the course, with woods turning the 
dogleg to the left and water to the left 
of the green. The 7th is another par-5, 
a dogleg right with a lake in front of 
the green. I probably will not know the 
best way to play this hole until the tour- 
nament is over. There may not be a 
best way. The 8th is an excellent par-3, 


a four-iron over water with a left-to- 
right wind. The 9th is a dogleg left, but 
you must hit your drive at a water tower. 

An even-par 36 will be very acceptable 
on the front nine. 

The 1 0th doglegs left, with the green 
at the bottom of a hill and on the edge 
of Lake Hazeltine. I’ll hit a three-wood 
off the tee for position, then a seven- or 
an eight-iron down to the green. The sec- 
ond shot here at 10 is the prettiest shot 
on the golf course. The I Ith hole is an- 
other par- 5 — 590 yards of double dog- 
leg, two woods through the wind and a 
pitch into it. 

I like the 12th hole, a challenging par- 
4 with an elevated green that slopes away, 
and also the 13th, another good par-3 
requiring about a six-iron. Hazcltine's 
par-3s all are superior holes. Stepping 
onto the 14th tec, the players enter a 


Nichlaus on Nos. 16 and 17: the Hinge that 


U.S. Open golf courses usually present at 
least one stretch of critical holes where the 
championship is decided. The 1970 Open 
at Hazeltine will be no exception. It will he 
won — or lost — somewhere between the tee 
of the par-3, 214-yard 16th hole and the 
gicen of the par-4, 344-yard 1 7th. Players 
must make their pars at 16 in order to feel 
safe in going for birdies at the 17th, a dog- 
leg right that is the shortest but trickiest par- 
4 on the course. Players who make a bogey — 
or worse— at the 1 6th will be pressing on 


the 17th tee. And the 17thisaminiaturcdrag- 
on that likes to swallow desperate golfers. 

Stepping onto the 16th lee, the players 
probably will not be thinking tco seriously 
about their impending problems. Instead, 
I suspect that most of them will be in a pos- 
itive frame of mind after having played 
the 1 4th and 15th holes. Now, though, 
the abyss yawns. 

The 16th will be played with a crosswind 
sweeping from left to right into Lake Ha- 
zcltine, which borders the hole but will not 


be a hazard factor in the Open. The tee is 
about level with the green, but there is a 
deep gully between them. A trap on the 
front right edge of the green will catch ev- 
erything in that direction; trees and a few 
traps will penalize shots that stray left. The 
tee shot must carry the putting surface, which 
is one of the longest on the course. I will 
play a long iron- a two or a three— and 
try to work the ball from the left side to- 
ward the middle of the green. Many play- 
ers will play a three- or a four- wood into 
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new world. The 1 4th instantly becomes 
the best hole on the course. Why? It 
has definition. You do not have to stand 
on the tee and hit the ball blind. You 
can find something off the tee— trees and 
sand — with which to identify. The hole 
is only 355 yards, but the driving area 
is very tight (also very visible, for a 
change). This one has good birdie 
possibilities. 

The 1 5th is another par-5, with a dog- 
leg tee. The tec itself is 135 yards long, 
and bends right. With a tailing wind, 
many players will get close enough to 
the green with their second shots to make 
a fine run at a birdie. The tournament 
will hinge on the 1 6th and the 1 7th. Final- 
ly, at 18, the long hitter gets a break. Al- 
though he cannot sec where he is hit- 
ting, he can stand up and power the 
ball on this par-4 hole. The big hitters 


will clear the traps that sit up on the 
left, where the hole doglegs, and they 
should have about a four-iron to the 
green. The shorter hitters will be using 
woods to reach the green in two. I hope 
they don’t decide to work on Tot Hef- 
felfinger’s roof during Open week. 

That is Hazeltine. Is it a fair course? 
We all must tee it up. so it's fair. A think- 
ing man's course? I believe this is one 
Open course you might not be able to 
oullhmk. 

Can good golf beat it? I’m not sure. 
Most of the time you will not know if 
you will be rewarded for a good drive 
or a good iron shot to the green. Usu- 
ally the man who makes the best shots 
wins the Open. This may not be true at 
Hazeltine. The hot putter should win. 

One thing Hazeltine will not do is 
place a premium on the total game. 


There will be little emphasis on chip- 
ping, for instance. I think an Open 
course should demand precision play 
with all 14 clubs in the bag. 

Next year the Open will be played at 
Merion, outside Philadelphia. Merion is 
an old-style course, the type I learned 
the game on and the type of course I pre- 
fer to play. It is a course like Oakmont 
and Baltusrol, where I won my Opens 
(and like Oak Hill and Olympic, where 
I didn't). 

The U.S. Open is the most important 
championship I play every year, and it’s 
the one I want to win most. I’d like to 
shoot about 284 — four under par. I don’t 
think anyone will score better than that. 

What are my chances? No one can 
say for sure, but don’t count me out for 
lack of desire. I play to win. I always 
have. I always will. 


Can Swing the Open 


this green. This is the type of hole that 
preys heavily on a golfer’s mind as he stands 
over his ball on the tee. Indeed, many play- 
ers will be thinking so intently about hit- 
ting a ball 214 yards to a target on top of a 
hill that they will outthink themselves and 
hit a poor shot. 

The 17th poses completely different prob- 
lems. It is not a driving hole. Instead, the 
great majority of players will hit a long 
iron into the wind off the tec. Where will 
they hit it? Anyplace in the fairway, thank 


you. Standing on the tee, you can see the 
trees that guard the right rough and spell 
trouble. You do not want to hit your ball 
to the right. The trick off the tee will be to 
hit your ball somewhere around the base 
of the mound out about 200 yards on the 
left. There are trees atop this mound, and 
balls hit into the hill— though they should 
roll down and land in the fairway — would 
be positioned so that the golfer would be 
standing below the level of his ball. A well- 
placed tee shot — and only a well-placed 


one — will leave about a nine-iron to the 
green. There arc three traps around the 
green, including two that guard the front, 
and there is water below the green on the 
right and left. This water runs alongside 
the right of the landing area, too. The green 
at 17 offers unlimited pin-placement pos- 
sibilities. and it has more hills than San Fran- 
cisco. There will be more three putts here 
than at any other green. The trick will be 
to keep your ball below the hole with your 
approach for an uphill putt. Good luck. 
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♦ The British newspaper The 
Guardian asked Graham Hill, 
who is convalescing from his ac- 
cident (SI. Nov. 3, 1969). to test- 
drive the three-wheeled ear Brit- 
ain provides for disabled per- 
sons. "It's a terrible thing," Hill 
said last week. The Guardian 
quoted him as finding such faults 
as the grouping of clutch, brakes 
and steering throttle on a tiller 
operated by one hand; the tiller 
itself ("very, very clumsy") and 
steering. “I found I had to be 
very careful not to turn the ma- 
chine over," Hill said. "I have 
ne\ er been in any vehicle like this 
before, unless you count tw o vin- 
tage cars on the London-Brigh- 
ton rally, and I would prefer to 
drive cither of them. ... I felt 
very vulnerable in traffic. In fact. 

I was frightened." Hill also 
pointed out that “these cars are 
freaks, another bad point psy- 
chologically. When they arc 
driving a car. people in wheel 
chairs have a chance to appear 
the same as anyone else, but not 
in these things." Since the test. 
Hill has visited the House of 
Lords to discuss the adaptation 
of conventional cars for invalids. 
Mcanw hile. a spokesman for the 
firm making the three-wheelers 
has observed. "It is a small mi- 
nority of drivers a lot less dis- 


abled than most who arc kicking 
upa fuss. You mustn't believe all 
you read, especially when you 
get racing drivers to test cars like 
these. Really, no one's satisfied 
these days. If you have a mini 
you want a Rolls-Royce." 

"Back in the old days 1 used to 
play tennis with people like 
George Jones, Hymic Finkel- 
stcin and Irving Schwartz," ob- 
serves Comedian Alan King, 
"but last year I played w ith Gon- 
zales. Laver. Roche. Newcombe. 
Stollc and Emerson. My game 
isn't improv ing, but my partners 


In 1950 Gussie Moran struck a 
resounding blow for women's 
rights more specifically, for a 
woman's right to wear lace pant- 
ies. She did throw Wimbledon 
into a tizzy, but if today's fem- 
inine liberalionists suspect that 
Gussie wasn't their kind of pi- 
oneer. they are correct. Twenty 
years after her triumph she is 
being quoted by Womens Wear 
Daily as say ing that she wouldn't 
be surprised to see Agnew run 
for President and that she'd vote 
for him. but, "I really don't 
think women should vote any- 
way. The man in the family 
should vote. 1 hope we never 


see a woman President . . . she'd 
be too emotional!" Gussie ob- 
serves that she herself leads a lib- 
erated life and has a very mas- 
culine role in society. "Howev- 
er." she adds, prettily, "I pre- 
fer apple pies." 

® At the first annual Kentucky 
Thoroughbred Pro-Celebrity 
Golf Tournament in Louisville 
recently. Jimmy Durante fairly 
well stole the show from the pros 
and such fellow celebrities as Al 
Hirt and Kentucky Governor 
Louie B. Nunn, though the 
Schno/z did not, of course, play 
any golf. His PR man, Joe Blee- 
don. believes that the 77-year- 
old Durante, who is strictly a 
horscplaycr. has swung a club 
once in his life. "But that was 
so far back that I can't remem- 
ber when," he says. "It was a ce- 
lebrity affair of some kind, and 
somehow the match was inter- 
rupted when a train passed by 
and everyone on it screamed at 
Jimmy." At this latest celebrity 
affair Jimmy's ostensible func- 
tion was to serve as "executive 
caddie" for Dale Robertson. 
When a sudden shower inter- 
rupted his duties (which consist- 
ed principally of peering down 
the fairway after Robertson's lee 
shots >. a reporter asked respect- 



fully about his obvious vitality. 
Had he kept in shape all his 
life? "Yes indeedy!" said Du- 
rante. With what kind of work- 
outs? "Oh. dis and dal " But 
what kind of dis and dat? "Just 
dis and dat." Durante said firm- 
ly, as ambiguous and definite as 
ever. 

“Who's foolish enough to be 
sw imming in Chesapeake Bay on 
a cold night like this?" called 
out Rogers Morton, national 
chairman of the Republican Par- 
ty, from his launch. “The Brit- 
ish Ambassador." His Excellen- 
cy, The Right Honorable John 
Freeman. M.B.E.. shouted back. 
Freeman, his w ife and Financier 
E. Taylor Chewning, an Amer- 
ican friend, were returning to 
Chewning's yacht around mid- 
night after a dinner party on the 
Eastern Shore w hen their dinghy 
capsized. But. Chewning re- 
ports, "The Freemans are very 
able sw immers. They were calm 
and collected." 

Randy Matson was less than two 
inches off his world record w hen 
he put the shot 71’ 41/6" at the 
Kennedy Games in Berkeley, 
Calif, last month. As he ex- 
plained later, “I'm a stockbro- 
ker in Houston, and the market 
was so low most of the year I just 
had to get out and work off some 
frustrations." Presumably, as 
the market climbs back up, Mat- 
son's marks will go back down. 

Jack Meyer will not even retire 
as headmaster of Midfield, the 
most expensive school in Britain, 
until 1971. but he hasalrcady an- 
nounced that when he dies he'd 
like to have his ashes scattered 
on the cricket pitch there. "It's 
a pretty fast pitch as it is," he 
says, "and a few ashes should 
make it even faster." This puts 
Meyer one up on the Duke of 
Wellington, who thought highly 
of the playing fields of Eton but 
never expressed the wish to he 
one of them. 
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Your father was crazy. 

He took it for granted that 
to get a good shave he had to 
go through some violence and 
bloodshed. 

In fact, he was so good at 
nicking and cutting himself, that 
he made a product called the 
styptic pencil a legend in its 
own time. 

But when your turn came, 
you revolted. 

And, as a serious form of 
protest against perpetuating this 
kind of violence, you grew a 
beard. 

Remington agrees of course. 
If not with your method, at least 
with your motive. 

But we think we’ve got a 
better way. 

The Remington Lektro Blade 
shaver. The first electric shaver 
with disposable blades. 

Why disposable blades? 

To give you a comfortable 
shave, and a close one, the blades 
on an electric have to be sharp. 


the blade the sooner 
wears out. 

So generally 
shavers aren’t made very sharp 
to begin with. ( This is why your 
father didn’t believe in electric 
shavers. ) 

But now, because Remington 
makes replacement blades for its 
shavers, they can make the blades 
much sharper. 

And you get as close a shave 
as you do with a razor. 

Only painless. And bloodless. 

Breaking your beard in right. 

Also, you should know that 
when you shave with a razor, as 
years go by, your beard gets 
tougher. And naturally so does 
shaving. 

(You remember those 
sandpaper sounds that were part 
of your father’s routine?) 


when you shave 
, for reasons 
known only to your beard, the 
hair on your face stays 
the same. 

Fortunately, you’re not set 
in your ways like your father. 
You’re still young enough to 
change. 


So if someday you decide to 
come out from behind your beard 
and re-introduce your face to the 
public, at least you’ll be able to 
do it under peaceful conditions. 

REMINGTON 


SPER^V RAM5 i 
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THE 

CLUB’S 

STILL 

THE 

THING 


We came across this 1898 
Canadian Club advertisement 
while searching through our ar- 
chives. It appeared just three 
years after the first U.S. Open. 
The game has changed a bit since 
then. But it's sort of nice to know 
that one club hasn't. It's still the 
world's lightest whisky — "The 
Best In The House'' 8 in 87 lands. 









Now you can have it, too. 

You don't have to match up colors out of 
the blue any more. Doug Sanders (the pro 
who's known for his clothes) engineered a 
way for you to make color matches that 
really work— on the green or off. Called the 
Color Calculator* , it’s attached to all the 
great Sanders designs shown here. 

Up top, left to right: the vertical golf knit 
pullover in half-and-half Dacron* polyester 
and cotton, with longer collar and button 
placket, about $7. The straight-legged 


Scotset* space check slack in the same Dupont "o' I m! 

blend doesn't need a belt (or much upkeep, 
either), about $20. 

Bottom left: the Doug Sanders Madrid 
double breasted sportcoat is tailored in 65% 

Dacron* polyester/ 35% worsted wool, 
buttons up brassy and has the long center 
vent; in lots of great McGregor colors, about 
$65. Right: the vari-stripe pullover is 91% 

Arnel * * triacetate/ 9% nylon, tri-stripes the 
body and does the collar and placket in 
white, about $14. 

The uncannv Color calculator by remeoft 





fishing / C/ive Gammon 


T he battle of Lismore Castle began 
on a green spring Saturday afternoon 
last month and ended at midnight when 
detectives of the Irish Special Branch, 
supported by 200 gurdai, battered down 
the castle door to eject 31 members of 
the old Sinn Fein, w'ho had occupied 
the building for seven hours. Loud cheers 
went up from spectators as the Sinn Fein- 
ers marched out through the front gate. 
Later, the unrepentant Sinn Fcincrs pre- 
dictably sang We Shall Overcome as the 
police hauled down various provocative 
banners from the castle tower flagstaff. 

But the occupation of the castle was 
only a preliminary bout. The main event 
was the public fish-in on the Blackwater 
River, the best beats of which, like Lis- 
morc Castle itself, belong to the Duke 
of Devonshire, who is undeniably an 
English aristocrat and who, in fact, was 
staying at his estate in England at the 
time of the trouble. 

It wasn’t the first Irish fish-in by any 
means, just the most publicized to date, 
and it went according to plan. On Sun- 
day morning after Mass, a number of 
anglers who had no legal right to fish 
the duke’s water went down to the riv- 
er and started casting, watched by a large 
crowd on Lismore bridge. No salmon 
were caught — although last February at 
a similar fish-in on the River Boyne, Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds of Drogheda, County 
Louth hooked a 25-pound salmon, which 
he later entered in the competition for 
a national trophy. 

Since 1968, every major river in Ireland 
has been fished in by anglers who are pro- 
testing against private ownership of fish- 
eries in the Republic, and there is no 
doubt that the movement has wide pop- 
ular support. The campaign is not backed 
by cither of the two major political par- 
ties in Ireland, Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael, however. Instead it is mastermind- 
ed by Sinn Fein, a small extremist party 
which is generally held to be the political 
arm of the illegal I R A. For them, the pri- 
vate ownership of fishing rights, espe- 
cially by foreigners, is the latest object 
of attack in a movement which hitherto 
chiefly concerned itself with foreign own- 
ership of land. Ostensibly, the fish-ins 
are organized by a body called the Na- 
tional Waters Restoration League. The 
secretary and the chairman of the 
league are both prominent members of 
Sinn Fein and operate from the Dublin 
offices of The United Irishman , a month- 
ly journal of far-out revolutionary views. 


It was in The United Irishman offices, 
in fact, that I talked to Seamus O’Tua- 
thail, the league chairman (he likes his 
name spelled that way, though in Ire- 
land his name would more commonly 
be written O'Toole). The secretary, Sean 
Kenny, was unable to make the meet 
ing, having that very afternoon been 
whisked away to Mountjoy Prison for 
attempting to occupy the British pass- 
port office in Dublin. 

"I never held a fishing rod in my 
hand,” Mr. O’Tuathail said cheerfully, 
“but I could sec how unhappy the an- 
glers of this country were. There have 
been odd protests for 20 years, but 
they've all been sporadic and easily put 
down. Now people like myself who are 
political people have seen that there’s 
something useful to do, and we’ve joined 
the anglers. I can tell you," he chuck- 
led, “that the company was a bit stand- 
offish to begin with. Anglers arc a funny 
lot and a few of them have been sup- 
ping too long with the captains and the 
colonels who own the rivers. One or 
two of the fish-ins have been sponta- 
neous. but most of them were organized 
by us." Us, of course, means Sinn Fein. 

O'Tuathail explained tactics. A mild 
flirtation with the law is the first step. 
You go down to the river and you fish. 
Vou make a gesture. But you avoid a di- 


Bloodless 
battle on the 
Blackwater 


rect confrontation with the gardai if you 
can. Lately the river owners have been 
taking out court injunctions against fish- 
ers-in who get their faces recognized. 

“We don’t mind that," said O'Tua- 
thail easily. “They expected us to put 
down our heads and charge — to go 
against the injunctions. This would be the 
normal Republican attitude: to hell with 
them! But. no, I told the boys, don’t go 
near them. So what we do for now is force 
as many of them as possible into court to 
get injunctions. This means they’re going 
to have to spend as much as SI 50 a go. 
They’ll get their injunction all right, but 
we get the publicity.” 

I asked him about Lismore. "It was 
an escalation of the campaign," he said, 

continued 
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The Sweetshot SS Plus is all beast. With its extra-tight, 
rubber-wound liquid center, it roars off the tee and eats up yard- 
age like something from out of the jungle. Sic it on your foes. 




sweetshot 


Sweetshot 

ALIAS THE 

dnimal 


Burke-Worthington Division, Victor Golf Co., Products of Victor Comptometer. 


Connoisseur ’s choice in 1 12 
countries. KBSI 


Number 1 in America 


From the Azores to Zanzibar, and in every 
American city in between, pipe smokers 
who demand the finest, light up with 
Amphora. Extra mild, slow -burn - 
ing cool taste is the reason lor 
Amphora's world wide fame. 
Ep^Tiw a pouch of Amphora and 
fc*fc^disco\cr how pleasing a pipe 
tobacco can Iv. Amphora 

Dutch 
with 


AMPHORA 

BROWN 

Regular 


AMPHORA 

BLUE 


FISHING continued 

“because the castle is a bit of a sym- 
bol." He slipped easily back into his- 
tory. “The Duke of Devonshire's back- 
ground — he's a descendant of Lord 
Mountjoy who in 1601 won the battle 
of Kinsale against the last of the Irish 
chieftains. Hugh O'Neill. Mountjoy got 
thousands of acres of land in Munster 
and river rights on the Blackwater. the 
richest salmon river in Munster, and 
that's saying something. We found out 
the English press was very sensitive about 
the Duke of Devonshire when we ran a 
little fish-in at Lismore a while back, so 
we thought that if we lowered his pen- 
nant and ran up the tricolor, there'd be 
more commotion, and so there was. The 
boys did no damage, mind you. It was 
the gardai," O’Tuathail continued cen- 
soriously, "that hacked through the fur- 
niture. Quite unnecessary.” 

O'Tuathail is fairly vague about what 
might happen if there was full public 
ownership of all Ireland's fishery re- 
source. It was suggested that before long 
there wouldn't be any fish left if there 
were a free-for-all. At owe point he said 
that he would not approve of all com- 
ers fishing without control but later said 
that all state license holders should be 
free to fish where and as they pleased. 
"It's a question for the people to de- 
cide.” he said. "We're not going to be 
able to solve all these problems 
straightaway.” 

He wouldn’t compensate the present 
owners, cither. "We'd be very happy," 
he said delicately, "with a simple ter- 
mination of the status quo." 

This, seemingly, is not the opinion of 
the present government of Ireland, which 
recognizes the possibility, even the de- 
sirability, of publicly owned fisheries. A 
little while ago, the then Minister of Ag- 
riculture, Neal Blaney (now awaiting 
trial in Dublin on a charge of smug- 
gling arms into the Republic during last 
summer's troubles in the north) wanted 
to set up a commission to look at pub- 
lic control of fisheries but changed his 
mind when he was warned that com- 
pensation amounting to around S2I mil- 
lion would have to be paid to owners. 

The dukes and the earls and the gen- 
tlemen with military titles, whose pres- 
ence in Ireland O'Tuathail resents so 
much, tend to keep quiet in this situ- 
ation. "The least said about this the bet- 
ter. They've had enough publicity, these 
people," snorted Colonel Silcock, the 
Duke of Devonshire's agent, when asked 
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Give us four weeks 
and we ll give you 
a new 

advertising program. 



about the Lismore fish-in. Major Mi- 
chael Law, a pleasant, quiet-spoken man 
who owns four miles of fishing on the 
Boyne, in County Meath, was more talk- 
ative. He had been served notice of a fish- 
in, which did not take place because it 
snowed on the day. He is puzzled by 
what's happening. "Mv father bought 
this place 45 years ago.” he says. "My 
family has lived in Ireland since about 
1600. Since I've been here. I've always 
been easygoing about the fishing. I'm 
on good terms with the local angling 
club in Drogheda. They’re having a 
trout-fishing competition next Sunday, 
and I've told them to fish the whole 
water.” 

He puts a classical question, "What 
is property? When are they going to start 
taking the cattle and the hens?” 

On the whole. Major Law feels that 
the headache and the worry of running 
a private fishery, with catches spiraling 
downward as a result of the Danish salm- 
on netting, is only marginally worth it. 
"If the government is prepared to na- 
tionalize it. and they'll pay us adequate 
compensation, as far as I'm concerned 
they can have it.” 

In fact, the future of Irish fishing is 
likely to lie neither with people like 
Seamus O'Tuathail nor Major Law. 
Both are out-of-date figures in the Ire- 
land of 1970 which aims for peaceful 
progress helped by tourism and foreign 
investment. Both really belong to the 
troubles of the 1920s, the romantic 
rebel and the tweed-jacketed landowner. 

Today, quietly and without fuss, a 
state-supported organization called The 
Inland Fisheries Trust is already admin- 
istering great sectors of Irish fishing, par- 
ticularly the fine trout lakes of the mid- 
lands and the west. "Their story,” said 
the Irish Times recently, "is one of the 
most heartening of modern times. If it 
should happen that an Irish government 
should take full ownership, there is an 
organisation in being which is equipped 
to do so.” 

For the moment, though, the I FT is 
finding it difficult to recruit many an- 
glers willing to pay S2.40 a year to fish 
their thousands of acres of lakes. The 
Irish Times continued wryly, "It used 
to be said that it was easier to die for Ire- 
land than live for Ireland: it might be 
said in the present context that it is eas- 
ier to protest against some landed col- 
onel than to pay £1 to do real work for 
Irish fishing rights.” end 


Friendly Reminders. In four 
weeks we can do something about 
those plain, drab paper products, 
you’re now using. 

That’s all it takes from the time 
you okay our color sketches until 
you have an exciting printed pro- 
motion in your hands. 

Borrow a little interest. Bankers 
and businessmen take note. Just 
look what Fort Howard printed pro- 
motions can do for you. Here's an 
idea that's good for any business- 
man. Donate napkins with your 
message to local civic groups. 

If you're an auto dealer, a printed 
napkin with a cup of coffee can 
add just the soft-sell you need at 
model introduction time. 

Or use them in your service area. 


Leave one in the car for people to 
wipe off the steering wheel— just 
in case your mechanic forgot. The 
cost for all this interest? Really 
very low. 

For safety's sake. Safety is a 
habit, not just a hard-hat. So why 
not make it a habit to order your 
cafeteria napkins printed with 
safety reminders. 

The cost? Only pennies. And 
they just might remind someone 
to prevent an accident. 

The Idea People. There are hun- 
dreds of ideas where these came 
from — Fort Howard. Write us on 
your business letterhead and we'll 
send one of our men over to talk to 
you about them. Four weeks. That’s 
a short wait for a new image. 


Fort Howard Paper 

Green Bay. Wisconsin 54305 ■ 
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baseball / Peter Carry 


Manager 


of a high minor 


R aoul (Rod) Dedeaux, a 55-year-old 
gentleman from Los Angeles whose 
little paunch and oversized, black horn- 
rimmed glasses make him look like the 
businessman he is, was caught in a di- 
lemma when Oriole Icadoff man Don 
Buford stepped up against Met Pitcher 
Tom Scaver in the first inning of last 
year's World Series. Dedeaux wanted 
Buford to hit a home run — which he 
promptly did on the second pitch — and 
he also wanted Seaver to throw a per- 
fect game. His quandary was not caused 
by any indecision on his part. Wishy- 
washy men do not build S5-million-a- 
year businesses, as Dedeaux has done. 
His problem simply was that Seaver and 
Buford were his boys. He was not about 
to pick a favorite. 

Dedeaux has been confronted by sim- 
ilar dilemmas for years, although never 



DEDEAUX TUTORS LATEST USC CROP 


before in a World Series. His boys 
happen to be alumni of the University of 
Southern California baseball team. Each 
February, no matter how things are go- 
ing in his trucking business, Dedeaux 
(pronounced DAY-dough) cools it with 
the shipping contracts and the headaches 
over the new Teamstcis demands and im- 
merses himself in the pleasant vagaries of 
college baseball. Using laughter and dis- 
cipline in about equal measure, he has 
won more games (932) and more nation- 
al titles (5 ) than any other college coach. 
Dozens of his players have made it to the 
big leagues, at least for a while, and an- 
nually his teams are ranked among the 
10 best in the country. 

The current Southern Cal team is no 
exception. The Trojans finished the reg- 
ular season with a 41-12 record. They 
took the title in a tough Pacific Eight, 
beat Santa Clara in the district playoffs 
and are favored to win the College World 
Series in Omaha next week. 

This will be Dcdeaux's 12th appear- 
ance at the College Series. As a player, 
he never did make a big-league Series. 
After starring at shortstop for USC, he 
was signed for the Dodgers in 1935 by 
his current Glendale neighbor, Casey 
Stengel, and batted .300 as a minor lea- 
guer before a broken back — be played 
with it that way for most of a season — 
brought an end to his career. Dedeaux re- 
turned to California, spent the last S500 
of his baseball money on a 1 Vi -ton Chev- 
rolet truck and went into the hauling 
business as his own driver. He took 
over the USC baseball team in 1942, 
when Coach Sam Barry joined the ser- 
vice. USC won the league championship 
that year and, although his hair has been 
silvered by 29 years of sophomores, 
not much else has changed except Dc- 
deaux’s circumstances. He's richer. 

Len Gabrielson. the Dodger outfielder 
who is one of Dedcaux's eight active 
major leaguers, says, “Coaching young 
men in college gives him a refreshing vi- 
tality which I am sure is a welcome 
change from his usual work. It certain- 
ly helps his players." 

Effervescence is Dcdeaux’s most per- 


vasive trait. He is a vigorous, gregarious 
man who booms around Los Angeles, 
smiling, patting backs and greeting ev- 
eryone from the district attorney to his 
own drivers with equal gusto: “Hey, ti- 
gei Great to see ya, ol* buddy.” 

“The things I remember best about 
playing at SC," says Scaver, “are that 
we worked hard, learned a lot and had 
a really great time doing it.' 

Dedeaux. with a lingering love of fra- 
ternity-house slapstick, institutionalized 
most of the good times long ago. Every 
road trip on USC s schedule begins with 
the coach yelling, “Whack it to 'em 
bussit, you’re driving the champs," and 
one of the sophs wearing a zany red 
wig. There are no somber, pre-game med- 
itation sessions for the Southern Cal 
team. When Dedeaux delivers his scout- 
ing report, which is based on his own 
highly refined grading system, he invari- 
ably begins by telling his pitcher. 
“There’s nobody in this lineup who’ll 
make you tingle." Opposition players are 
identified as “big brown dogs” if De- 
dcaux feels they lack sufficient enthusi- 
asm for the game or play as though their 
rear ends are leaded. After every win the 
Trojans sing MucNantarus Band, giving 
more attention to volume than harmony. 
Once a season, on Saturday midnight af- 
ter road games against Stanford and Cal- 
ifornia, Dedeaux leads his team in a song 
fest while standing on a safety island in 
the middle of the street in San Francisco's 
North Beach section, the area that first 
bared topless go-go girls. 

“I think first of all baseball should 
be enjoyable," Dedeaux says. “Winning 
is the best way of making it that way. 
By keeping my kids loose and laughing. 
1 can help them win. Of course, the 
laughing doesn't extend to the field.” 

Dcdeaux’s teams play a polished, well- 
disciplined game that reflects the 
professional aspirations of most of his 
players and his own stress on avoiding 
mental errors “Physical mistakes are 
part of the game, but mental ones don't 
have to be," says Dedeaux. “At the lev- 
el of competition we play, the teams 
are pretty even as far as talent goes, but 
we manage to win more often by min- 
imizing the mental errors and executing 
the fundamental plays correctly.” 

To help cut down mental lapses, De- 
deaux uses a system of fines that relies 
more on digging at a player’s pride than 
draining his wallet — two bits from the 
second baseman for backing up a throw 
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DEWAR’S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers “ White Label") 



STEVE TRACHTEN BERG 

HOME: Boston, Massachusetts 
AGE: 82 

PROFESSION: Associate Dean (Boston 
University), Professor, Lawyer 
HOBBIES: Politics, Bicycling, Writing concerned 
Letters to the Editor, W. C. Fields movies 
LAST BOOK READ: “Let Them Eat Promises: 

The Politics of Hunger in America." 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Collaboration in 
editing the book “Higher Learning and The Rule 
of Law." 

QUOTE: “If the university is to retain its value 
as an institution, it must tind imaginative but 
practical ways to deal with this country’s 
troubles. Society wants the university to help 
solve problems, not just go ‘tsk, tsk." 

PROFILE: Inventive. Resourceful. Articulate. 

But a pragmatist also, who understands the need 
for constructive ns well as critical ideas. 

SCOTCH: Dewar s “White Label" 



Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar’s "White Label." The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop goes only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, 

the Hebrides Dewar’s never varies. 





THE FASTEST WAY 

Every year, 35 airlines crowd that you can fly back from Europe 
millions of people into the only with the speed of a jet and then 

Customs and Immigration building wind up standing in back of a 
in New York. long line. So we’ve done something 

At TWA, we think it’s ironic about it. 



n n 1 1 1 u i n 

[■If fil lll 11 

ni iiiii I in 


NTO AMERICA. 


We just built the only private Our customs facilities alone can 

istoms facilities in the country. ( It handle almost as many people as 
so happens to be the only terminal all the other airlines put together, 
the country built especially for Which means you won’t ever have 
ic big 747’s.) to fight the crowds again. 

m SOMEHOW, YOU FEEL MORE IMPORTANT ON TWA. 
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The Secret of Bitter Lemon by Sehhh... 


The Secret of Sehhh. ..is concealed in over ice and drink it straight. It’s the 
the fine mist of crushed whole lemon adult soft drink — the only one chil- 
dren don’t like. And the ver- 
satile mixer for tall sum- 
mer drinks with rum, gin 
or vodka. 

You may want to 
share it with your friends. 
It’s that kind of secret. 


— the whole lemon, pulp, 
peel and all. It’s buoyant 
in the sprightly bubbles of 
Schweppervescence that 
burst to the top of your glass. 

Uncover it for your- 
self. Pourour Bitter Lemon 



Bitter I .emon by Sehhh.. Abu-Know-W ho. 



BASEBALL 


too slowly, two bits more from the right- 
fielder for tossing to the wrong base, a 
third fine to the hitter who swings too 
hard at a two-strike pitch instead of 
shortening his stroke to protect the plate. 

USC players take the lines seriously. 
On a recent road trip to Oregon, the 
game was delayed by rain between the 
second and third innings. As Catcher 
Craig Perkins, who had drawn the game's 
first penalty, headed for shelter, he ear- 
nestly asked a teammate. "If the game's 
rained out do I still have to pay?” 

"I learned more in one year at USC 
under Coach Dcdcaux than I would have 
in two or three seasons in the low mi- 
nors.” Seaver says. "I learned concen- 
tration and to stay in the game men- 
tally.” It is not coincidental that Seaver 
is an excellent fielder and. for a pitcher, 
a good bunter and hitter. Dedeaux's 
pitchers all receive special, lengthy 
batting and fielding instruction. 

It is Dedeaux's reputation as a 
masterful teacher, not any plush facil- 
ities, that draws Southern California 
high-school players, the best in the coun- 
try, to USC. The Trojans' clubhouse 
is in the basement of a 40-year old build- 
ing, and a towering eucalyptus tree in- 
sinuates itself into fair territory along 
the right-field line of Bovard Field, 
which, not too long ago. the track and 
baseball teams shared. One day an out- 
fielder was shagging fly balls when a run- 
away javelin speared his pants leg, leav- 
ing him miraculously unscathed though 
firmly pinned to the ground. 

Despite these disadvantages. Dcdcaux 
usually competes with big-league teams, 
not other colleges, for players. Two years 
ago when the Dodgers tried to locate 
their No. 1 draft choice, a shortstop 
from Stamford. Conn., they found him 
with Dedcaux in a restaurant. If USC 
had all the boys who had signed lettcrs- 
of-intent but broke them to turn pro 
the past two springs. Dedeaux's lineup 
would include major league or Triple A 
players at every position. 

Among the leftovers are a brace of big- 
league prospects. Pitchers Jim Barr and 
Brent Strom have a combined 25-2 rec- 
ord and neither allowed a run in the 20 
innings they pitched in exhibition games 
against the Dodgers this spring. Third 
Baseman Dan Stoligrosz has shown ma- 
jor league power with 14 home runs and 
Shortstop Cal Meier has averaged .311. 
But the best Southern Cal player may 
be junior Dave Kingman, an 11-4 pitch- 
rontinutd 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on campus. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE 
Bldg., Rockefeller C enter, New York, N.Y. 10 020 


Trevino Ti ps 

"Keep your 
hands ahead 
of the ball.” 

“When you swing a club, your hands should lead through 
the shot. This lets you hit down on the ball, not under it— which 
is how you get it up in the air. 

To make sure your hands do stay ahead of the ball, I designed 
my new Faultless 70's golf clubs with 
exclusive 2° offset irons. To help give you 
a square, solid hit. And to help you line 
up with the ball properly at address. 

Until now, you had to pay custom club 
prices for hand workmanship like this. 

I changed all that.” 


Faultless Golf Products. Division ol Abbott Laboratories. North Chicago. Illinois 60064 





We believe all copies 


hould be created equal 


We believe your copies— from first to last— should be as crisp 
and clear as the original. 

With a Xerox machine, they are. 

Where the original is white, the copies are white. Where the 
original is black, the copies are black. The "i”s stay dotted and the 
"t"s stay crossed. 

And because the copies are made on ordinary untreated 
paper they’ll last as long as the paper. 

Thanks to this consistent quality, nobody has to waste time 
sorting good and not-so-good copies according to office rank. Or 
throwing away bad ones and trying again. 

So everyone around the office gets the word faster. And can 
act on it that much sooner. 

All things being equal. 
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Bob Lunn, lop pio golfer, usei Dep for Me" •" !>.» ha-r and Dunlop bolls on the golf course 


SPECIAL OFFER: 6 Dunlop Golf Balls ($4.50 value) 
only $2.75 when you buy Dep for Men. 


Dep for Men has always been the way to gel a great hairstyle. Now it's 
also the way to get a great deal on golf balls. 6 Dunlop Silver Cup Golf 
Balls for only $2.75, To order: Print your name, address and zip code on a 
plain piece of paper. Send it together with a check or money order for $2.75 
(no cash please) and the end flap from a tube of Dep for Men Hairstyling 
Gel or Creme or the collar from a can of Dep for Men Hair Spray to: Dep 
for Men, P. O. Bo* 1981 D, Glendale, California 91209. Please allow 4 to 5 
weeks for delivery. Offer good in continental 
U.S.A. only and expires Sept. 15, 1970. Calif. Im 
residents add 14« sales tax. Limit of 6 golf 
balls per order. Dep for Men's Golf Ball 
Bonanza — you can't beat it with a club. mayoress styubo 
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“Guys with style, style their hair with Dep for Men." 


er last year who batted too well, De- 
deaux thought, to play only once a week. 
Kingman stands 6' 6' and is the only 
non-Californian among USC’s regulars. 
Before he broke an arm in the team's 
13th game, he was batting .533. Among 
his hits was his longest home run which 
he cracked off Dodger Pitcher Joe Moel- 
ler. “Dave has wanted to be a pitcher 
all his life and he was hesitant about mov- 
ing to the outfield," says Dcdeaux. "But 
I told him he has a chance to be a great 
one — I mean somebody like Musial or 
Mays or Aaron — and he changed. He 
may have more potential than any hit- 
ter I've coached." 

Rod Dedeaux's word alone should 
push Kingman's asking price way up. 
But a .500 hitter who can throw and 
think? In this year of runaway races — 
14 of the 24 major league clubs have 
lost more games than they have won — 
the mind boggles at the coming strug- 
gle for the latest, and maybe best, of 
Rod’s boys. 


THE WEEK 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


A I P A QT Mighty BALTIMORE was 
ML LMU I suffering from bad hil- 
ling, bcanballs and even defeat. In their first 
tour of the West this year the O's went 4-5 
and hit barely over .220, and Paul Blair re- 
quired surgery for "multiple facial fractures" 
from a Ken Tatum fastball. Blair, who had 
been complaining about getting nothing but 
breaking stuff this season, said. "I was guess- 
ing slider and he threw it hard and the ball 
rode in on me." new york. meanwhile, 
was creeping up on the Birds with a five- 
game win streak. Ralph Houk was so pleased 
that, as Fritz Peterson told it after a vic- 
tory over Kansas City, "When we tied the 
score I leaped up and put my finger in 
Ralph's eye. He just laughed." The Yanks 
couldn't even complain about their streak- 
ending loss to the White Sox Sunday it 
drew 65,880 fans, the largest baseball crowd 
in five years. Detroit's Al Kalinc, whose 
jaw had to be pried open by Willie Horton 
so he wouldn’t swallow his tongue after col- 
liding with Jim Northrup recently in the 
outfield, stroked his 2,500th hit, and Hor- 
ton drove in his 500th run. When Kalinc 
hit his milestone single he asked the near- 
est umpire, "How about getting me the 
ball?" "Why?" asked the ump. Mike An- 
drews of boston had a IO-for-14 hot streak 
as the Red Sox won everything that wasn't 
rained out. The three most consistent wash- 
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Ington hitters of last year — Frank Howard, 
Eddie Brinkman and Del Unser — were, re- 
spectively. 36. 31 and 51 points below their 
'69 averages, cleve land enjoyed a five-game 
winning streak, but Owner Vernon Stouffer 
admitted he was in financial trouble. He 
said the Indians must draw at least 900.000 
this season (last year they drew 619.970), 
and added. "This is a fast-changing world. 
It's not just a baseball crisis. It's affecting 
all corporations." And so it was Dean 
Chance was shifted to the bullpen. 

BALT 36-18 NY 31-34 BOS 25-2S 

DET 24-26 WASH 24-28 CLEV 21-29 

A1 \MPQT ^ ‘ anl ^ad an irv ‘ 

ML VVLU I jured back. Dave Bos- 
well was on the trading block and Jim Perry 
and Jim Kaat had been beaten 5-1 in suc- 
cessive games. So Minnesota came up with 
19-year-old Bert Blylevcn. who last year at 
this time was a starter for Garden Grove 
(Calif.) High School. The first batter to face 
him in his debut against the Senators hom- 
crcd to right, but Blylevcn went on to win 2- 
1 with help from Ron Pcrranoski's 1 3th save. 
California bullpen ace Ken Tatum sent a let- 
ter to the Orioles apologizing for bcaning 
Paul Blair and plunking Boog Powell: "I ad- 
mit I did smile, just at the sight of such a big 
man scrambling to get out of the way. Smil- 
ing at Powell had nothing to do with hitting 
Paul." Oakland lost Saturday but also at- 
tracted the team's largest paid attendance 
ever, 48,758, by giving away green bats 
which - as the local radio announcers kept 
assuring listeners — were “legal" for Little 
League use. Kansas city lost six straight, in- 
cluding Jim Rooker's bid for a no-hitter 
against the Yankees. Horace Clarke broke 
up the no-hitter in the ninth, but Rooker held 
on until the 12th, when Clarke’s sacrifice fly 
beat him 2-1. Chicago still got few timely 
hits. "We don't have the killer instinct," said 
Manager Don Guttcridge. Milwaukee was 
encouraged by Bob Bolin's complete game, 
the team's first since mid-May. "Wes Stock 
has been working with Bobby, and Bolin's 
been very receptive to him," said Manager 
Dave Bristol. “That boy sure pitched good. 
Damn, he pitched good." He lost, (hough. 

MINN 34-16 CAL 33-20 OAK 29-25 
CHI 20-33 KC 19-33 MIL 16-36 

Ml r A QT CHICAGO was still getting 
I iL LMu I its share of wins on hit- 
ting, especially Jim Hickman's in the clutch, 
but things were looking up a bit for the Cubs' 
pitching, too— Ken Holtzman pitched well 
in the early innings on Wednesday for the 
first time in weeks. Holtzman had been hav- 
ing such first-, second- and third-inning 
troubles that the Cubs were considering 
warming him up twice before the game — or 
"maybe," said Pitching Coach Joe Becker, 
"we should start him in the fourth inning." 
new YORK lost four in a row. Against the 

continued 



Fond of things ltaliano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

The fabulous fountains of Rome.’> 
Steeped in legend. Living 
monuments to ancient splendor. 
Modern Italians have their own 
legend. They say that Galliano is 
the only liqueur ‘‘distilled from 
the rays of the sun.” And truly, 
there is a touch of sunlight in 
every golden sip. Galliano— the 
fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. Let it 
win you over. Perhaps tonight? 
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BASEBALL continued 


Braves, Tom Seaver gol the first 10 men out, 
gave up a single, slammed down his resin 
bag in anger over that imperfection and went 
on to lose 3-1 , his fourth straight setback and 
fifth in his last six decisions. Pittsburgh 
moved into second place with shutout pitch- 
ing by Bob Moose, a high compliment from 
Chris Canizzaro ("the Pirates are as tough 
if not tougher than Cincinnati") and, on the 
other hand, execrable base running. In a 14- 
8 loss to San Diego, for instance, Matty Alou 
and Richie Hebncr managed to convert their 
successive singles into a double play Alou 
stumbled rounding second and was tagged 
out, and then Hebncr was trapped off first. 
The Padres' Pat Dobson beat st. louis 3-2 
Friday and said, "That was the worst stuff I 
had all year." Massa, the 40-year-old gorilla 
at the PHILADELPHIA zoo, sent the Phillies a 
telegram offering his services as catcher af- 
ter the total of injured Phillie receivers 
mounted to four. But the Phillies went to 
their bullpen and activated 32-year-old 
Coach Doc Edwards, who required a sec- 
ond effort to settle into his crouch in the late 
innings but picked up three hits as the Phil- 
lies won. The Phillies also installed three 
Pennsylvania Dutch hex signs, from Para- 


dise, Pa., atop their home dugout. Coco 
Laboy of Montreal preferred reading his 
new miniature Spanish-version Bible on the 
plane to Atlanta, where he broke the Expos' 
11-game losing streak with a ninth-inning 
homer off Hoyt Wilhelm. But he said, "A 
Bible is not lucky. You don't ask God to 
help you play games." 

CHI 28-21 PITT 27-28 ST. L 24-26 

NV 25-28 PHIL 23-29 MONT 19-33 

Ml \A/FQT Nothing n,UL 'l 1 neW ' n 

1 1 L VvLO I Cincinnati, unless you 
call Tony Perez' 18th, 19th and 20th hom- 
ers, Johnny Bench's 16th. 17th, and 18th 
homers. Jim Merritt’s I Ith win and Wayne 
Simpson's eighth win new. At their present 
paces Merritt will win 33 games and Perez 
will hit 60 home runs. Atlanta beat Tom 
Seaver for the first time since May of '68, be- 
hind Pat Jarvis, who said he won on "body 
English" — referring not to all the times he 
fell to his knees after releasing the ball but 
to the gyrations he used coaxing Cleon Jones’ 
long drive foul in the eighth. "I hope to stay 
dose to Cincinnati," said los angeles' Walt 
Alston, "and then make a run at them when 
Bill Singer gets back." Claude Osteen's 


eighth win kept the Dodgers barely within 
running distance. The ERA of Houston’s 
Jim Bouton has been off since his book Ball 
Four began to cause shudders of outrage be- 
cause of its violation of locker-room priva- 
cy, but his ESP looks pretty good. After Tom 
Griffin finished his pregame warmups Thurs- 
day, Bouton told Coach Buddy Hanckcn, 
"Tom’s going to pitch a six-hit shutout to- 
night." And he did. No one pitched any kind 
of shutout for san francisco, whose de- 
fense yielded an average of eight runs for the 
week. The Giants looked like they were try- 
ing to challenge san diego for next year's 
No. I draft choice. The Padres won three 
straight, getting two homers from hot- 
hitting Clarence Gaston, and exercised the 
prerogative of last year’s tailcnder by draft- 
ing Catcher Mike I vie of Decatur, Ga. 
"He will be playing in the big leagues be- 
fore he is old enough to vote," said a Pa- 
dres' spokesman. They probably didn't 
realize in San Diego that you can vote in 
Georgia w hen you're 18— but then I vie, 
who is 17 now, says he thinks he’ll be up 
to the bigs in a year and a half. 

CINN 40-15 ATL 29-22 LA 30-24 

SF 25-30 HOUS 25-31 SD 25-33 
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tipped. 

But they are not cigarettes. 
-5 Because we make them with 
a special blend that includes im- 
ported cigar tobaccos. Aged and 
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taste. And the wrapper itself is 
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called A&C Little Cigars. 

There are 20 A&C Little 
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pack. 
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H ey! Young Pete Hamilton, the rosy- 
cheeked son of a Harvard Ph.D. 
and a Tufts B.A., tools down the back 
chute at the Daytona International 
Speedway during the early hours of a 
limpid spring day to begin a test of his 
Richard Petty-blue, high-winged Plym- 
outh SuperBird. It takes forever to get 
from Turn Two to Turn Three, and there' s 
not much to do except to talk to yourself 
or sing or look at the birds. But young 
Pete Hamilton, his arms stiff on the pad- 
ded steering wheel in front of him. the 
grainy pebbles of sound penetrating 
harshly to his brain, is doing none of 
these. He is laughing. Hey! It's 9 o'clock 
on a Wednesday morning and you know 
what I'm thinking? That at that moment 
I'm the only guy in the world driving a 
race car at 200 mph — and / probably was. 
He reaches the entrance to the third turn, 
high against the outside retaining wall. 
Still smiling, he turns the wheel to the 
left and eases off the throttle ever so 
slightly as the car dives deep to the in- 
side groove. Then he gets back on the 
gas and the car drifts lonely back up 
the high bank and prepares for the long 
run down the main straight. 

Pete Hamilton is a Lord Jim of the 
Southern speedways, a sweet zephyr 
blowing across the cold, hard face of a 
sport business so steeped to cynicism it 
is beyond tears. On one hand are the pro- 
moters who see only the dollar signs; 
on the other are the automobile and 
tire manufacturers and the accessory 
companies who would pull out of rac- 
ing in a minute if they didn’t think it 
sold their products. In between arc the 
drivers — the mercenaries, the hired guns, 
the soldiers of fortune — and as one top 
driver said recently, "You get so cold- 
blooded after awhile you just don't care." 

Pete Hamilton has not yet been caught 
up in any of this. There hasn't been 
time. He is just 27, this is only his sec- 
ond full season of NASCAR Grand Na- 
tional racing, he is driving for Richard 
Petty, a man he has worshipped all of 
his racing life, and he has already won 
two major races this year— the Daytona 
500 and the Alabama 500. He has also 
won more than S85.000 and has appeared 
on the Ed Sullivan Show. For the last 
four years, he has been living a dream 
and this is how it happened: 

1967 — Hamilton, born and raised in 
Newton, Mass., had been knocking 
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A light heart and heavy foot have 
rocketed Pete Hamilton to stardom 


Fair-haired boy 
of the stockers 


around racing's minor leagues for six 
years, mostly in New England. His ca- 
reer had been interrupted by losing bouts 
with hepatitis, the Army Reserve and 
the University of Maine, and he decid- 
ed the only way to make a name would 
be to win the NASCAR sportsman-car 
championship. Which he did. 

At the NASCAR awards banquet for 
that season Hamilton, a gangly string- 
bean of a kid with a butch haircut who 
walked like a grasshopper in heat, re- 
ceived his trophy and mumbled the usual 
thank yous. He then turned to Petty, 
who was on the podium for the second 
time as the Grand National point cham- 
pion. "One of these days I'm going to 
be sitting where you are." he said. The 
crowd laughed and applauded his brash- 
ness. Petty smiled. 


1968 — The next logical step up was 
to the Grand National division of NAS- 
CAR. Hamilton moved to Charlotte, 
N.C., the geographical center of NAS- 
CAR country, drove the first part of 
the season in a Ford and finished the 
year in a Dodge. He started 16 races. Al- 
though he did not win any, he led sev- 
eral and finished in the top-five three 
times and the top-10 six times. He was 
named rookie of the year. 

1969 — Hamilton was faced with a ci it- 
ical choice. His Grand National ride had 
dissipated and he had two options — 
either to bounce around the circuit and 
take whatever rides might come along 
or drop down a notch to NASCAR's 
Grand Touring division, where he was 
assured a superb ride in a Camaro spon- 
sored by Gene White, an Atlanta tire 
dealer. Hamilton chose the latter. He 
started 26 races, finished 14 of them and 
won 12. 

But the end of the year found Ham- 
ilton in a depression. Both of his par- 
ents were bedridden in a hospital and 
he learned White could not campaign 
the Camaro the following year. Then 
some good news. Word leaked out that 
Petty, who in 1969 had defected from 
the Plymouth camp in favor of Ford, 
was returning to Plymouth and would 
campaign two cars during 1970. 

1970 — Well, Petty is a god in the 
South, no less to the drivers against 
whom he runs than to his thousands of 
fans, and Hamilton, like a friendly pup- 
py dog, had followed Petty around the 
Grand National circuit for the past two 
years trying to learn at the feet of the 
master. Early in the year, on one pretext 
or another, Hamilton called Petty in 
Level Cross, N.C., and on Jan. 6 Rich- 
ard invited him over. Level Cross (pop. 
100. mostly Pettys) is located just north 
of Randleman and just west of Climax. 
After an afternoon's conversation Petty 
took on Hamilton with a handshake. 
The next day Pete went to work. 

On Feb. 22 Hamilton hunched him- 
self, all arms and elbows, over the steer- 
ing wheel of his SuperBird, and out- 
gutted Ford veteran David Pearson to 
the finish line in the Daytona 500 (SI, 
March 2). perhaps the most prestigious 
of Grand National races, and became 
an instant hero. In April he coasted home 
one lap in front of the field in the Al- 
abama 500 at the new Talladega speed- 
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of furniture polish. A telephone number saved his life. 




The poisoning took place 
in Tyringham, Mass. 

The number belonged to 
a poison control center 135 
miles away. 

But what if Nicky’s par- 
ents didn’t know it existed? 

What if they had to waste 
precious minutes frantically 
searching through phone 
books before they could even 
attempt to reach it? 

And what if they needed 
something more than advice 
over the telephone —like a doc- 
tor or ambulance? 

At Metropolitan Life, we 
are working to keep all those 
“what if’s” from becoming 
“if only’s!’ 

In many communities, 
we’re distributing emergency 
kits with lists of numbers that 
can make the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

It’s part of a 44-year-long 
effort on our part to show 
people how to avoid emergen- 
cies, and how to handle those 
that are unavoidable. 

Because accidents will 
happen. And when they do, 
what people don’t know can 
hurt them. 

o Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 

way. Last Sunday, at the Michigan In- 
ternational Speedway, he started on the 
pole in the Motor State 400 and had a 
rousing wheel-to-whccl battle with the 
veteran Calc Yarborough, ultimately los- 
ing to Calc by a mere two-tenths of a sec- 
ond. (Pete protested later that the scor- 
ers had given Calc a lap too many; i.e., 
that lie had won.) 

Instant success, however, has created 
instant problems. On the light side, since 
Hamilton is from the North, articulate 
and gregarious, and a one-year collegian 
(tough in the sciences, not so tough in 
the arts), he has a background different 
from that of the majority of his fellow 
stockcrs. As The Christian Science Mon- 
itor said recently; “His hands are clean. 
His hair is combed. His suit is pressed 
and he doesn't use don’t in his sentenc- 
es where there should be doesn'ts. You 
keep looking at him to see where they 
pinned the Good Housekeeping seal of 
approval." It's not the kind of thing 
that helps Hamilton to be accepted. 

Worse, however, is when people come 
up to Petty and kid him about his “Ham- 
ilton-blue racer" and about being “Ham- 
ilton's No. 2 driver." Pete cringes. 

"Hey, listen." he says. “I want to 
tell these guys that I got where I am be- 
cause of this man. Everything I am I 
owe to him. He has won 105 Grand Na- 
tional races and I’ve won two. At that 
rate . . ." and his voice trails off. 

In a more serious vein, older drivers 
who have struggled for years to accom- 
plish what Hamilton has in four months 
are naturally resentful of his sudden suc- 
cess. One factory driver said, “He's 
young and single and would be happy 
making SIOO a week. It's a perfect sit- 
uation. He's a little smart-alecky, but I 
guess he’s entitled to that.” 

Hamilton approaches every race week- 
end with the enthusiasm of a kid about 
to start his first soapbox derby and is 
ribbed unmercifully by the two dozen 
Petty mechanics because, as one of them, 
Richie Barsz, said recently, “You let 
them chauffeurs get the big head, they 
ain't worth a damn.” 

Hamilton's overall record of consis- 
tency — seven finishes (two firsts, one 
second, one third, two fifths and an 
eighth) in eight starts — is perhaps more 
impressive even than his victories. By 
nature he is a charger, but in none of 
his races has he immediately gone to 
the front. “It's tough to stay back,” he 
says. “It only means 300 or 400 less 
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rpm, and when you see a guy in front 
of you, you want to show your back- 
side to him. Drivers don't like to look 
bad. but you’ve got to swallow your 
pride and lay back.” In his two wins 
Hamilton led for only a total of 32 
laps out of 388. 

Hamilton is doing the best he can to 
embrace his adopted region. He shuttles 
the 100 miles between his bachelor pad 
in Charlotte and the 50-acrc Petty com- 
pound in Level Cross and says, "All I 
want out of racing is to stay with the Pet- 
tys until I retire and then move to Ran- 
dlcman and raise a family.” 

So far there have been few problems. 
Hamilton still cannot quite believe his 
good fortune, and for his part Petty says, 
"I took on Pete for a lot of reasons. There 
arc other drivers who probably could 
w in. but he doesn't w ant to just drive. He 
wants to work on the cars, he’s deter- 
mined. he's good public relations and he 
thinks a lot. That's important.” 

Hamilton is also a good listener. Ev- 
ery now and then Petty will take him 
off into a corner and volunteer another 
piece of high-speed advice. In a minute 
Hamilton will come away, a slightly 
sheepish look on his face, and say. "Well, 
that’s lesson No. 428." 

By all appearances their relationship 
has been one of near-perfect understand- 
ing. But lurking on the horizon is an ob- 
vious and potentially devastating situ- 
ation. It is this: one of these days young 
Pete Hamilton and old pro Richard Pet- 
ty will be running side by side in their 
twin SuperBirds in the dying moments 
of a major race and each will have a 
chance for the checkered flag. It hasn't 
happened yet. but it is a situation that 
intrigues all of the Grand National driv- 
ers. especially Hamilton. Will Pete pull 
over and let the boss win? Not likely. 
"I've thought about it a lot.” said Ham- 
ilton. "and I think Richard would be 
disappointed if I didn't race him." 

Which brought to mind an attitude 
Hamilton had expressed over a year ear- 
lier— before Daytona and Alabama, be- 
fore Petty, before his 585.000. "Would 
you get in a race car," he was asked, 
"if you knew beforehand that there was 
no possible way for you to get hurl in 
it. that it was totally safe?" 

Pete thought for a long time. Then 
he banged his fist down on a table and 
said, "No. I would not. That's what rac- 
ing is all about, isn't it?” 

Hey! * ND 
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In a soliloquy by the sea, thoughts flow out 
with the tide. The mind empties and the 
pendulum of surf keeps time imprecisely. 
HHH Seashells are picked up and turned over in 
the hand,and a man seeking newmeanings 
perhaps will find them there. For shells, as well as 
being skeletons of animals, are skeletons of thought. 
They are models of order, proportion and symmetry, 
sound designs for living that men have pondered as 
long as they have walked on beaches. All of which is 
idyllic. And grand. And true. But shell collecting at its 
sunny, satisfying, back-bending best can be lively, not 
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reflective, sport. I found out. I hadn't 
meant to — the trip to the Gulf was to 
be no more than a restful interlude, two 
aimless weeks at a beach, hot sun on 
my shoulders, a bagful of books that 
would probably go unread. But I hap- 
pened on a shellcr. several shcllers. in 
fact, for Sanibcl Island, Fla., where I 
had chosen to stretch out my beach 
towel, is one of America’s extraordi- 
nary scashcll-collecting sites. I was told 
that no sophisticated sheller would stoop 
to scavenging on a beach, for the 
ocean debris is worn and lustcrlcss. 
He stalks his whelks in the wild, hunt- 
er and hunted, pursuer and pursued, 
across tidal pool and sandflat, amid 
eelgrass and sometimes cels. For him. 
shell collecting is blood sport; the en- 
thusiast develops good wind, strong 
limbs and a staunch stomach — which 
he needs to clean his catch. 

It lakes prodding to bestir oneself to 
try a down-to-mud approach to the won- 
ders of the sea. but once you are gum- 
shoeing on a conch trail, the pursuit 
proves captivating. Left behind forever 
is the romanticist who stands at the wa- 
ter’s edge, holding a shell to his ear to 
hear the sound of waves. Any shelter 
knows the same effect can be achieved 



with a milk bottle; the sound that seems 
like an echo of the ocean is caused by vi- 
bration and your own heartbeat. 

The shelling sport — and it is officially 
considered one in California, where shelt- 
ers must buy fishing licenses— requires 
various approaches. Collectors wade 
through marshland, ferret about wharf 
pilings, pick through oysterbeds. They 
snorkel, scuba dive and dredge for their 
quarry. Earnestly competitive, they 
sometimes carry their hunts to extraor- 
dinary lengths. One purposeful Florida 
lady gutted 1,000 blue dolphin— she got 
them from charter-boat captains — 
searching for the fragile Paper Nautilus, 
which dolphin sometimes eat. She found 
five, and felt well rewarded for her un- 
appetizing labors. Much of the grati- 
fication is in personal discovery; the sat- 
isfaction that conics with finding one’s 
own prize specimen. 

During the new and full moons, when 
shelling is at its best, there are collec- 
tors who live by the tides, hunting at 
the ebb — day and night — and sleeping 
in between. They arc forever to be found 
at the country’s great shell beaches — 
Sanibcl, Southern California. Puget 
Sound, the Florida Keys. 

Money is hardly the reward of shell- 
ing, but it is a measure of the passion in- 
volved. Today, rare shells sell for as high 
as S3. 500. It is not so much the beauty 
of a species as the supply and demand 
that determines price, and there often 
are frantic fluctuations in the market. 
The Precious Weniletrap is an example. 
When Europeans first found it in the 
Far East in the 17th century, this shell 
was regarded as a royal prize. Catherine 
the Great and the Queen of Sweden 
owned Precious Wentlctraps. and Fran- 
cis I, the Holy Roman Emperor, is said to 
have paid $20,000 for one. So bullish was 
the wcntlctrap market that Chinese 
tradesmen began making artificial ones 
out of rice paste, a fraud that went unde- 
tected for years. Eventually a collector 
decided to clean his Precious Wcntlctrap. 
He dipped it in water and watched aghast 
as it dissolved. Today the Precious Wcn- 
tlctrap is considered less than precious (it 
sells for around $10) and the rice-paste 
imitations have become treasured rari- 


ties. Variations in the price of other shells 
arc less extreme. The Golden Cowrie, 
found frequently through World War II. 
used to bring $1 5 to $30; it is now scarce 
and costs S200. However, the Channeled 
Volute, a S200 shell 12 years ago. is mar- 
keted these days for S8.50; dredgers have 
discovered large numbers of them off 
Australia. 

But shell collectors rarely gauge their 
success by the monetary value of the 
shells they own. Until a few years ago a 
bell used to be rung on Sanibcl Island 
when anyone there found a Junonia. 
Such a shell could have been bought for 
as little as S5 in the local shell shop, but 
that was not the point. Shell-collecting 
friends rather casually will give each oth- 
er SI 00 finds as birthday presents. And 
they see no particular irony in keeping a 
SI. 000 shell in a plastic hair-curler box. 
I met one lady on Sanibel Island who 
lived in a rented, sparsely furnished 
house. Her fortune, what little there 
was of it. was in her shells. She brought 
down from the rafters hatboxes and 
cardboard cartons filled with tissue- 
wrapped scashclls. They were worth far 
more than the house itself. And one 
saw in the way she held each in her 
hands her reverence for them. 

Most valuable shells are found in deep 
water, often by commercial fishermen 
dredging or netting. Some superstitious 
shrimp-boat captains regard shells as evil 
omens and throw back $100 specimens 
without wincing: others trade them for 
bottles of whiskey. Even fishmongers can 
profit from shells. A Lcucodon Cowrie, 
one of only three ever found, was dis- 
covered undigested in the stomach of a 
grouper. The shell is worth $3,000— 
about SI, 000 an inch— and now belongs 
to John duPont. a 3 1 -year-old bachelor 
who is building a museum in Greenville. 
Del. for his large collection. 

The fascination with shells is not lim- 
ited to country or class. Collectors range 
from Key West hairdressers to Emperor 
Hirohito. The first direct communication 
from the Emperor to General MacAr- 
thur's headquarters immediately follow- 
ing the Japanese surrender concerned 
scashclls. The Emperor was inquiring 
about the well-being of an old collcct- 
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ing friend who lived in Philadelphia. 
From time to time Hirohito and an im- 
perial chamberlain are photographed 
ankle-deep in mud searching for shells. 
Until World War II one particular spe- 
cies. known as the Emperor's Slit-shell, 
was considered Hirohito's private prop- 
erty and Japanese fishermen who found 
them had to turn them in at the palace. 

Because few shells are found world- 
wide, w hat is commonplace in Rehoboih 
Beach is a rarity in Brisbane. Long-dis- 
tance trades are struck and shells shut- 
tle from nation to nation. The variety 
seems infinite. Mollusks, as scientists call 
the shell animals, are a far older form 
of life than man. Some scashclls have 
existed virtually unchanged in design for 
200 million years. Clams, mussels, oys- 
ters and scallops are types perhaps 60 
million years old. In a progress-orient- 
ed age it is startling to realize that the 
Red Helmet shell which a Los Angeles 
housewife displays on her coffee tabic 
looks the same as the one a Cro-Mag- 
non man had kept in his cave in France 
some 25.000 years ago. This is prob- 
ably the only object the two establish- 
ments have in common, which says much 
for the enduring attraction of scashells. 

The trade routes of prehistoric men 
have been traced by shells found with 
their bones. For instance, the Red Hel- 
met shell discovered in the Cro-Magnon 
cave in 1895 must have traveled hand 
to hand from East Africa, for Red Hel- 
mets only exist in the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

One of mankind's earliest empires had 
seashclls as its economic base. Phoenicia 
extracted her famed Tyrian-purple dye 
from them, and scholars believe an abun- 
dant supply of the necessary shells may 
have been a factor in the establishment 
of Phoenician colonies. It took a heap 
of shells, something like 3.5 million, to 
produce a single pound of dye, but there 
was a princely profit in the business. Da- 
rius hoarded 150 tons of purple cloth in 
the Persian treasury and Cleopatra went 
to war under purple sails. About a cen- 
tury later Emperor Caligula marched the 
Roman legions in full battle array to 
the English Channel, moved up the siege 
engines and ordered the troops to gath- 


er seashells. They filled their helmets and 
tunics. Later the Emperor commended 
his men for their successful plunder of 
the sea. 

In some places, though hardly ancient 
Rome, shells would have been considered 
worthy spoil. Tribal peoples used shells 
as money and in villages in central New 
Guinea they still do. As of a few years 
ago, the going rate was 450 shells for 
S3. 36. The American Indians preferred 
wampum money, beads made from clam 
shells, and this is where such slang ex- 
pressions as "a hundred clams” probably 
originated. Shiploads of shells used to 
be brought to Victorian England from 
the Orient. Shell Oil was then a trans- 
port and trading company and it did a 
brisk business importing shells. Kerosene 
was just a sideline. Even now. the com- 
pany’s tankers are named for shells— 
Drupa, Hemiglypta , Murex — a charming 
if cumbersome tradition. 

Latin names are sometimes particu- 
larly apt for shells if not for ships. Be- 
cause of the huge variety within each 
species, naturalists have tended to be de- 
scriptive in choosing names. There is 
the Hard-edged Fleshy Limpet, the 
Knobby Keyhole Limpet, the Rosy Key- 
hole Limpet, the Giant Owl Limpet, the 
Unstable Limpet, the Painted Limpet, 
the Triangular Limpet, the Dwarf Suck- 
on Limpet, the Northern Blind Limpet, 
to say nothing of the Small-ass Cone, 
the Dung-like Cone, the Tuberculose 
Cone, the Livid Cone. The roster goes 
on and on: Sad Unicorn, Shipwrecked, 
Impoverished. Grinning, Depressed, Pal- 
lid, Stolid. 

The names show applaudable flair and 
fancy. Among the most noted of shell 
namers was the 18th century Swedish bi- 
ologist Carl Linnaeus. His lively imagi- 
nation caused consternation and blushes 
in Victorian parlors. If a particular sea- 
shell bore a striking resemblance to a part 
of the body. Linnaeus did not hesitate to 
call it by that name. For a while, not 
many people were disturbed since the 
terms were always in Latin, but in 1803 a 
British shell expert wrote: "A few of these 
terms, however strongly they may be 
warranted by the similitudes and analo- 
gies which they express and which when 



so pointed out are of great advantage to 
the language of science, are not altogeth- 
er reconcilable with the delicacy proper 
to be observed in ordinary discourse.” 

Present-day conchologists skirt the is- 
sue. frequently naming newly discovered 
species of shells for friends or the peo- 
ple who first find them. The result is 
names like Conus megintyi, which, it must 
be admitted, has a Hair of its own. 

Collectors always use the Latin names 
when referring to shells. (They would 
be horrified by a friend of mine who 
has a whelk he calls Lawrence.) This es- 
tablishes a means of international com- 
munication. When a trade journal re- 
ports that tribesmen in New Guinea at- 
tach the Ovula ovum to the front of their 
canoes in the belief that it keeps them 
from getting lost, collectors throughout 
the world are able to identify the shell. 
If a beginner finds himself tongue tied 
over Trigonostoma ugassizi or Pleuro- 
lomaria adansoniana, he can buy a long- 
playing record cut especially for shell 
collectors that makes it all sound easy. 

Now that summer is coming and the 
beach is beckoning, why not give the LP 
a whirl, pick up a little jargon and take a 
slightly more aggressive view of beach- 
continued 
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walking's finest sport? Indeed, it is not 
even necessary to wait until the full sun- 
stroke of vacation time, for you can get 
launched in your living room anytime. 
Shells are found three miles down in the 
ocean and collectors sometimes spend as 
much as S3, 500 a week renting boats and 
hiring crews to dredge for deep-sea spe- 
cies. These are small, often colorless, but 
intricate shells. The most esoterically in- 
clined collectors dredge for full-grown 
microscopic specimens no larger than the 
dot over an “i.” A sampling of this ex- 
pensive sport has been made possible by 
Jim Moore, an enterprising dredger in 
Bradenton, Fla., who sells mail-order 
dredge by the bushel basket. The dredge 
costs from SIS to S35 depending on the 
depth it was brought up from (20 to 200 
feet). Moore's dredgings have been sub- 
jected to no preliminary inspections. 

“It's a gamble, like fishing," he says. 


“Thousand-dollar shells have been 
found, and then again you may get noth- 
ing much but sponge and sand." His cus- 
tomers, however, seem satisfied. ‘‘Please 
send me three bushels," a housewife in 
Missouri wrote last winter. “I can pre- 
tend I am at the beach. It's been 12 de- 
grees below zero here." 

Shelling in the living room whets the 
appetite for the live sport. Observing an- 
imals and the design and equilibrium of 
nature is part of the satisfaction of any 
hunt, be it for shells or birds or lions. 
The whelk, looking for his monthly meal, 
preys on the clam and using the edge of 
his shell pries it open, somewhat like tak- 
ing the cap off a bottle. In turn, small 
Crown Conchs prey on the whelk, en- 
circle him and wait patiently. The whelk 
opens his door to breathe and they strike 
at his soft flesh. Scars of such silent bat- 
tles mark many shells, for the survivors 


can repair themselves with secretions of 
lime, patching their knobs and broken 
lips as they build new shell chambers 
for their growing bodies. There is even 
a shell — called the Carrier — that cements 
stones and vacant shells to its edge, prob- 
ably as camouflage. It is a ragpicker of 
the sea, and it finds some very good val- 
ues in the marvelous cemetery that is 
the ocean floor. By itself a Carrier is 
worth SI0, but it sometimes decorates 
its rim with S50 shells. 

Collectors forgive the Carrier its pen- 
chant for rubble, but let the novice collec- 
tor pick up half a scallop and it won't be 
worth the backbcnd. Mrs. Elsie Malone, 
the proprietor of a celebrated shell shop 
on Sanibcl Island, remembers making 
that mistake as a beginner. She was sort- 
ing a bucket of shells and a stranger asked 
her for a small yellow one. ‘‘I won't give 
it all to you. but I'll give you half," Mrs. 
Malone said. The entire shell, a lemon 
pccten, would have been worth S25, but 
half a pecten, Mrs. Malone soon learned, 
was not worth a halfpenny. 

Sanibel draws thousands of shell en- 
thusiasts each year. Scores of different 
mollusks can be found there, and three 
days after a good northwest blow the 
beach may be littered with windrows of 
shells two feet deep. People wear sneak- 
ers as they walk the shore, and each 
step is marked by the crunch of shells 
beneath rubber soles; the feet of shore- 
birds would be better suited to dis- 
covering the rich minutiae of this Lil- 
liputian world. Sometimes after a storm, 
serious collectors find shells still alive 
or freshly dead on the beach and these 
meet their rigorous standards, but usu- 
ally the experts hunt the island sand- 
bars and its backbays for trophies that 
clearly have the luster of life. 

Shelling and bird watching are the two 
Sanibel pastimes, and the setting is well 
suited to moving at a snail's pace. There 
is no slicked-up Gulf frontage, for the 
residents have opted for peace among 
the sea grape and cabbage palms in- 
stead of profit. Water turkeys dry their 
wings by roadsides. Pelicans nest in the 
mangroves. Alligators, herons, egrets 
and eagles crowd the marshes. In the in- 
lets, mullet fishermen work seines. At 

continued 
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Win the 
running battle 
against heat. 


Heat is beaten with race proved Valvoline Motor Oil in your car. Because after millions of 
racing miles. Valvoline stands up to the hottest running conditions. Means extended bearing 
life. Greater protection against cylinder and piston damage. The things your engine needs to 
stay in great running shape. Get Valvoline. The best thing going for any car. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Ashland. Ky 


3 Division of Ashland Oil. Inc. 


V 


ValvoliNE 



How did Bud , 
get so far ahead 
in popularity? 

(Check your answer.) 

(1) □ People just have good taste, that’s all. 

(2) □ Because it’s Beechwood Aged. 

(3) □ Rice. ..as in choicest hops, 

rice and best barley malt. 

(4) □ Costlier ingredients and brewing. 

(5) □ It just tastes better, but you know that. 










CORRECT ANSWERS: 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

Congratulations! 


LEVI’SI 
COME ON 
STRONG! 


(S' With sleek styling. Smooth tit. And the 
easy neat of Levi's STA-PREST" finish in 
fabrics by Avondale. Flare Tracks come in 
blue, grey or taupe. Waists 28*38. S9 a 
pair. Boys' 6-12. $6. Stu- 
dents' 25-30 waist. $8. 
Slotbacks do the plaid 
bit in navy, brown or 
grey. Choose regular or slim 
tailoring. Sizes 6-12. $6.50. 14- 
16, $7.50. Wherever young 
things are sold. 
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the lowest tides the shellers wade to the 
sandbars in the Gulf and follow Olive 
and Tulip snail tracks. The siphons of 
delicate Angel Wings poke through the 
sand, but the animals themselves are bur- 
ied almost two feet down. In the bay, 
shellers move through the eelgrass in 
knee-deep water and around mangrove 
islands where the Crown Conchs feast 
on oysters. Thumbnail-sized snails make 
furrows in the sand and you can see 
them through the water’s ripple, small 
humps working their way across the flats. 
In comparison, whelks leave tracks like 
marauding elephants. Some of them are 
hoary, barnacled oldtimers and to find 
one 20 inches long is not unusual. When 
they are picked up by the tail they spit 
water in outrage before retiring into their 
shells. Collectors make their choices dis- 
criminately; animals with chipped shells 
are put back to heal. In a collection a 
sheller wants to have a growth series of 
a species, and shells that show varia- 
tions of color in the animal. So his needs 
are specific and the hunt is purposeful. As 
he moves, his feet feel in the mud for the 
bulge of jumbo clams, and these are add- 
ed to the game bag for chowder. The 
empty shells that lie on the bay bottom 
are like tenements, overcrowded with 
starfish, dogwinkles and hermit crabs. 

The hermit crab, incidentally, is quite 
a shell collector on his own. To protect 
his soft body, the hermit — which often 
lives on land— appropriates empty shells 
that he finds lying around. He looks for 
a good- fitting model, and if he is sat- 
isfied he walks off with it. Which is where 
the sheller can get into trouble. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rusty Bennett, two experienced col- 
lectors in Marathon, Fla., recall how 
they once left some shells on their pa- 
tio. Within hours a fine Hawk-wing 
Conch had disappeared and had been 
replaced with a battered Banded Tulip. 
One evening soon after that they heard 
a clatter, switched on the porch light 
and caught the thieves. This time three 
hermit crabs were lined up waiting to 
exchange shells. The largest was trying 
on one of the Bennetts’ Tulip shells. 
While he was checking the fit, the middle 
sized hermit crab walked off with the 
first crab’s clothes, so to speak. Then 

continued 
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Lookout No.1... 



the Ben Hogan ball 
outperforms you! 


We knew we had a great 
ball! 

We wanted scientific 
proof. 

A series of objective tests* 
made on golf balls bought 
in golf professional shops 
proved the Ben Hogan 
Ball outperformed all 
those tested . . . including 
the # 1 selling ball! 

These test results 
summarized in the 


schematic diagram give 
conclusive proof that the 
Ben Hogan Ball 
consistently drives farther 
with greater accuracy 
and tighter dispersion 
patterns than any other 
ball tested. 

Conduct your own tests. 
Play several rounds with 
the Ben Hogan Ball. 

You'll know which ball 
outperforms all the others. 


'Dr Fred J Dunkerley's report on tests available at your Goll Professional Shop. 

AI^IF DSN HOGAN CO. ^ 
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Sears new Dynaglass* Tires. 

We tested all kinds of fiberglass tires. 
And proved these were the tires that 
stayed stronger longer. 


When Sears set out to 
bring you a better tire, 
we designed all kinds of 
fiberglass tires and put 
them through all kinds of 
tests, to find the ones 
that would stay stronger, 
longer. 

We tested them for 
toughness. 

We drove those tires 
over spikes. Boulders. 
Chuckholes. Every 
obstacle we could think of. 

We tested them for 
mileage. 


We put those tires on 
the road and drove them 
night and day, over all 
kinds of roads. In all kinds 
of weather. Hundreds of 
thousands of miles. 

And when we were 
finished, we knew we had 
the tires that would give 
you both great strength 
and long mileage. 

Sears new Dynaglass 
Tires. Built with 2 
fiberglass belts and a 
choice of 2 or 4 tough 
body plies. The tires that 
kept on paying out sure, 
safe mileage, long after 
the other tires bit the dust. 

And when you buy 
Sears new Dynaglass tires, 
you’ll find the advertised 



price is the selling price. 
You don’t have to haggle 
at Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
And you can use Sears 
Easy-Payment Plan. 

Sears new Dynaglass. The 
tires that stayed stronger, 
longer. 

We know because 
we proved it. 

Dynaglass Tires, only 
at Sears. 




Tire and Auto Center 
Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 
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IS this 
be Tuesday, 


make the 
most o£ it 


menus' 


The Scotch that made Tuesday famous. 


Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled In Scotland by 



Golf at Port Royal Plantation is special 
Our package plan makes it extra special 


We offer you a very special golf package plan at 
Port Royal Plantation. To accommodate you, we 
have cental homes, spacious golf cottages and 
the Port Royal Plantation Inn. Our 27 holes of 
golf are among the most beautiful on the Eastern 
Seaboard. There are other pleasures, too. Sail- 
ing, swimming, fishing, beachcombing, exploring 
nature trails -everything for your entertainment 
and relaxation. There is even a complimentary. 


For inlotmetion on the Inn. got! cottages. renlel homes 
or homtsites. tents or cell: Miss Merrimen. Res. Mgr. 
Port Royal Pten tenon Ino. Hilton Heed Island. S. C 29928. 
1803) 785 3381. or conlect the Loews Reservations he 
representative in veer cite 


9:00 am to 5:00 pm children's program under 
the guidance of trained counselors. 

PER DAY RATES FOR TWO ARE 
S 54.00, MODIFIED AMERICAN 
PLAN. WHICH INCLUDES 
BREAKFAST. DINNER AND GREEN 
FEES. MINIMUM OF THREE 
NIGHTS. SPECIAL RATES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


PORT ROYAL PLANTATION 
INN AND GOLF CLUB 

HILTON HEAD ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 
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the third and smallest hermit shucked 
his shell, but sadly the second crab’s dis- 
carded shell did not fit him yet. Crabs, 
it seems, don’t mind hand-me-downs, 
but collectors do. 

The Bennetts run the Palms motel in 
Marathon, deep in the Florida Keys, 
and my aimless vacation having by now 
become a trophy hunt, I had been sent 
there: a fledgling enthusiast is handed 
on from friend to friend in the shelling 
fraternity. It is 175 miles from Sanibel 
to the Keys, down the west coast, 
through the pensioners’ colonies of Fort 
Myers Beach and Naples, east along the 
rim of the Everglades, and south again 
through the tomato and bean truck farms 
to U.S. I, which threads through this tag- 
end of our continent. Quite suddenly 
the water turns a milky blue-green and 
the wind blows fresh. Long bridges link 
the ravel of islands and the workaday 
towns. The shambly shops, restaurants 
and bait stores have catered to sport fish- 
ermen for decades. Here there is a boat 
in every carport, and the surfeit of bone- 
fish, tarpon and permit are legend. But 
mecca for the angler turns out to be 
mecca for the sheller, too. The tidepools 
crawl with life. Shells not half an inch 
long have patterns varied as snowflakes. 
Collectors turn rocks and then replace 
them, careful to leave these small back- 
waters undisturbed. The only sound is 
the splash of the shelter’s steps. OIT these 
coral islands, in knee-deep water, young 
Queen Conchs roll. (They have at least 
one maternal instinct to justify their 
name. The Queen Conch permits cardi- 
nal fish on the run from enemies to hide 
in her shell. The little fish darts into the 
fleshy cavern of the conch and she oblig- 
ingly shuts her door. When the danger to 
the cardinal fish is past, the conch opens 
up again and bids her guest goodby.) 

Shellers search the shallows, peering 
at the intricate floor of coral and sponge 
through glass-bottom boxes: these help 
cut the sun’s reflection and make it eas- 
ier to distinguish sponge from coral from 
shell. On clear days, however, the best 
shelling is done by snorkeling along 
the reefs. There a collector may find 
three dozen different varieties in one 
day’s outing. 

continued 
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It’s a matter of physics. All watch 
movements except Accutron® depend 
upon an inherently inferior timekeeping 
device, the balance wheel. And no bal- 
ance wheel watch — regardless of cost— 
can be as accurate as the Accutron tun- 
ing fork movement. 

Except a “freak”. A freak can’t be 
made intentionally. It’s an accident. A 


statistical exception. It’s a watch that, 
through sheer chance, happens to be in 
an unusually fine state of adjustment. 
And therefore keeps time about as ac- 
curately as our Accutron watch does. 

While we acknowledge the theoretical 
possibility of such freaks, we can tell 
you that your chances of getting one are 
just about nil. 


Whereas when you buy Accutron, 
there is no question of chance involved. 
Every Accutron watch coming out of 
our factory is expected to be accurate 
to within a minute a month — under ac- 
tual conditions of use. And Bulova 
guarantees this.* 

It’s easy, when you have a tuning fork 
instead of a balance wheel. 


Accutrorf' by Bulova. The most accurate watch in the world. 


Is tolerance, II necessary, if purchased Ir 


e year of date of purchase. ® Bulova Watch Co. 
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For every parent . . . 

For every teacher... 
THE TIME GUIDE TO 



At least 5 million youngsters in this 
country have tried marijuana. 

They're not delinquents or (rom urban 
slums. They're kids you know. Maybe 
your own. 

Like it or not. drugs permeate much of 
today's youth culture. Children as young 
as nine or ten are singing songs of drug- 
induced highs, wearing clothing inspired 
by psychedelic dreams, speaking the jar- 
gon of the addict and experimenting with 
dozens of possibly harmful substances. 

THE FACTS ABOUT DRUGS 

Against this background, the TIME Edu- 
cation Program has created DRUGS AND 
THE YOUNG, a clear, comprehensive and 
unemotional look at drug abuse. 


Originally prepared for the TIME So- 
cial Studies Program, this exclusive guide 
is now available to the public. Its price 
is $1.50 per booklet; or for orders of 
more than 10 booklets, $1.00 each. (Post- 
age and handling included.) 

Many of the points brought out by the 
booklet are surprising; some are shock- 
ing. For example: 

• Unlike heroin, most drugs taken by 
teenagers are relatively inexpensive. A 
''joint" of marijuana costs only about 75£. 
A Dexedrine pill just IOC- 

• Many parents unwittingly steer their 
children toward experimentation by their 
own abuse of so-called accepted drugs. 

• Underworld pushers don't hook most 
youngsters on drugs. Their friends do. 

• Drug education should begin at about 
the third grade level. Drug abuse has al- 
ready reached some junior high schools. 

The booklet points out that the worst 
strategy a community can adopt is to pre- 
tend that no problem exists. It is in the 
comfortable suburban areas and rural 
towns — the 'it can’t happen here places' 
— that drug use is growing fastest. 

CONTENTS INCLUDE: 

• What drugs are youngsters using? 

• Why do youngsters start on drugs? 

• How often does experimentation lead 
to addiction? 

• Where do parents go wrong? 

• How should drugs be approached in 
the classroom? 

• First-person accounts by two young- 
sters of their experiences with drugs 
(on spirit-master for easy duplication.) 


Mail to: 

DRUGS AND THE YOUNG 
TIME Education Program 
TIME A LIFE Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


When the shellcrs return to their mo- 
tels their pails are crawling with their 
multicolored prizes. Guests will stop- 
like tourists on a pier when the fishing 
boats come in— to gape at the elaborate 
animals. 

The true test of a shelter's ardor is 
not in the number of shells he collects.but 
the number he will clean after the day's 
kill. Men especially seem inclined to suf- 
fer shell shock after bringing their first 
whelk to a boil on a motel stove: perhaps 
w ives have been hardened to the facts of 
death after cooking lobster dinners. 
Housekeeping cottages throughout the 
Keys come equipped with multigallon 
pots that are available specifically for ad- 
ministering the coup dc conch. After the 
animal has simmered for a while, it will 
come out of its shell when pulled w ith a 
fork or a crochet hook. If this method 
docs not appeal, the animal can be frozen 
and later thawed and cleaned. In the Pa- 
cific shells arc laid out on the sand 
and maggots do man's work. Another 
potent method is soaking your catch in 
strong rum for more than a week, a treat- 
ment that people might abide but one 
which the inhabitants of shells cannot. 
Every shell, except the most minute, must 
be gutted in some fashion or an unbear- 
able stink will result. 

In addition to the shell, the door, or 
operculum, of the animal is kept by col- 
lectors. Once the resident has been oust- 
ed. the shell is rinsed in water, barna- 
cles and growths are removed by steep- 
ing for a while in a Clorox and water so- 
lution. and finally the shell is brushed 
with baby oil. 

What, in the end, does the sheller have 
that the beachwalker does not? It is hard 
to say -a better shell, a prettier shell, 
but also something more. For life gen- 
erates respect. Think back upon prim- 
itive man. to the people who believed 
that the oceans, mountains, clouds and 
winds were all living things. Theirs was 
an uncommon awe, an emotional in- 
timacy that modern man, who does not 
believe an ocean lives, cannot share. 

So it is with seashells. It is their life- 
style. not simply his own, that the shell 
hunter ponders in his soliloquy by the 
sea. 
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If you don’t believe 
it’s worth the extra money, 
read the label. 



OLD 

Uylor 


QLD TAYLOff 


TAYLOR 




Old Taylor is the best-selling, premium straight 
Bourbon in the U.S.A. 

OL^JAYLOb 

iH it — ii ,off 


Old Taylor is made in a 
castle near the delicious 
limestone spring the Colo- 
nel himself discovered. 
This landmark distillery 
was built in 1887, espe- 
cially for the King of Bour- 
bons. 


TOPMOST 


CLASS 


Old Taylor is the pri- 
te recipe of an authen- 
1c genius, Col. Edmund 
H. Taylor, Jr. Kin to 
aylor, twelfth/ 
x of the Unitecj 
the Cqranel 


We still use the same 
costly small grains. Still 
tend our mash as tenderly 
as Colonel Taylor did. Still 
do everything exactly as 
he did it. 


Old Taylor. 
What the label can’t 
tell you, the flavor 
can. 


Taylor bottle 
_ !Tt*d Original. Colonel 
’ay^fr started signing the bot- 
tle in 1887 to foil would-be 
imitators. And there were 
droves of them ! 

THIS yeuoNSb&el IS 
IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 

People galore tried to 
copy Old Taylor. So, in 1909, 
the Colonel changed the col- 
or of his label to a loud and 
clear yellow and printed the 
warning above! 


WMSKTY etPROOf THFCtD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO TRANKfORT & lOUlSVILLf KY. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 






You can take it 
to any club. 



This year why not invite your 
overseas friends over here? 


Too expensive for them? 

Maybe not, this year. 

Because, this year, there are 
made-to-order bargains to lure 
them here. Bargains in trans- 
ocean sea fares, and air fares, 
just-for-them. And reduced bus, 
rail, and air rates, once they 
-arrive. 

And lots more. But some of 
them may not be available next 


year. And many of them must 
be arranged before your friends 
leave the other side. 

So write to them. Tell them 
to talk to their travel agent or 
overseas carrier. (That way, 
they can get all the details.) 

Then add one more thing. 
Tell them America is not so big 
and bustling that no one will 
have time for them— and you'll 


be around to show them the 
ropes when they arrive. 

Now sit back and wait. With 
any luck, you may soon be 
showing them America as you 
see it. But better be prepared 
for one surprise. 

You may soon also be seeing 
America as they see it— redis- 
covering it through their wide 
and startled eyes. 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

- An Agency ol the U S Department ot Commerce 
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We can take you to 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Louisville. 
Why should you take us? 








In fact, we offer 
you several reasons. 
^;tu Commuter Sched- 
/ / ules. You can leave here 
in the morning, have 
breakfast with us. and 
arrive in time to spend 
almost a full day on 
business. 


When work is done, 
catch a return flight 
back and be home to 
catch the late news. 


S VlpimNcv. OtWn-l 
(< in pm (Atlanta) 
tl 5.' pm (t . nils' ilk ) 


On-time Perform- 
ance. Based on the 
C.A.B. records. Eastern 
was the on-time record 
holder for 19697 __ . 
And were out 
to do it again c 
in 1970. 

Computer 
Reservations. 

With our $27 
million com- 
puter— the 
largest real- 
time airline 
computer in 





the world — we can con- 
firm your reservation 
in seconds. 

And if you contact 
us four or more days ^ 
ahead of time, we can 
send your ticket directly 
to you. As one more 
benefit of our computer, 
we can reserve a rental 
car for you at your 
destination at the same 
time you make your 
flight reservation. 

Price. Eastern 
fares to all three cities 
are low. They start at 
$58 "to New Orleans, 
at $33' to Atlanta, at 
$26”to Louisville. 

People. This is 
where it all comes to- 
gether. Whatever else any 
other airline may offer 
you, they can’t give you 
Eastern people. So they 
can’t give you the 
commitment each of 
these 32,000 - 

people has * £ ,> - 
made individ- 
ually to < 

make you ' I >' ^ 
as at home } 
in the sky as "*>Y 
you arc on land. *\ < 
■' Vv jrn r 

J jrt 
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»Jt EASTERN The Wings of Man. 

Eastern flies to 104 cities. Including Atlanta, New Orleans. Nashville. Louisville. Birmingham. At surprisingly 
low fares. Call us at 467 -2900 in Chicago, or your travel agent. And charge it if you like. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


sooting — \||SS BUDWI ISI It. driven by Dean 
Chcnowclh, won Florida's Tampa Sun Coast un- 
limited hydroplane championship, beating (till 

Munccy and the Mvr'r Sheetmelal Spe< tal by 231 
points over the -'/i-mile course. 

ioxing IS\|AI I I AGUNA of Panama retained 
his world lightweight crown. scoring a I SO against 
Japan's lsliinijlMi buzuki at 2 45 of the 1 3th rciiiml 
in Panama City. 

-ISHING - \ 717-pound hluefin tuna caught with 80- 
pound test line ott Prince l ilward Island. Canada, 
last summer by DOKIS WATTS ol Williamsport. 
Pj. has been recognized by the International Game 
Fish Association as a women's world record. 

aOLF -DICK LOTZ passed early leader lam Gra- 
ham m the fin il round to take the $150,000 Kem- 
per Open in Charlotte. N.C. be two strokes- fin* 
ishing with a oin-under-p.ir 71 and a ICI-under 72- 
holc toljl of ’78. NS inner ol the Monsanto Open 
earlier this season. Lot/ moved to second place on 
the pro mooes -winning list with a total ol $105,051. 
Tom W'eiskopf, lurry Hinson ansi drier Jones lied 
with Graham for second place. 

British Walker Cup Captain MICH AT I BONAL- 
LAC'K became the first to win the British Amateur 
Golf championship three years in a row. beating It'll 
Hyndnvan of Huntington Valley, l’a, eight and 
sesen m the final al Newcastle, Northern Ireland. 
SIHKLEY I SOLE HORN rolled in a 20-fool putt 
on the first hole of a sudden-death play Oil to take 
the $15,000 O'Sullivan Women's Open in Winches- 
ter, \a.. by a stroke over Australian Margie Mas- 
ters. I he two had finished 54 holes at 210. six 


gymnastics YOSIII TAKAI, a graduate student 
at Georgia Southern, and LINIM METHENY ol 
Tuscola. III. took the all-round titles in the Na- 
tional AAU championships at Miami Beach, fakai 
scored 108.35 points while Miss Methcns. the only 
woman from the U.S. lo place in the 1968 Olym- 
pics. garnered 74.63. 

HSNDBkic MARK l.UVINE. an 18-ycar-old 
Brooklyn College freshman, upsel defending cham- 
pion Slcsc Sandler 21 5. 21-11 in the AAL Na- 
tional onc-svall championships in New York Ctry. 

harness racing COIt'MBIA GEORGE ($8) 
owned by Dr. Ci. A. Smith Jr., paced the fastest 
mile by a J-ycar-old this year In taking the $35,000 
Rattle of Brandy wine m 1 . 58 « t at Wilmington, Del. 
Dliscn by Roland Beaulieu, he reached the wire 
three lengths ahead of Most Happy I ella. with pre- 
siously unbeaten Truluck a nose furthet back m 
third. 

Adonis Stable's DAYAN ($3,401. driven by Bill 
Mycr. held on for a thrcc-guarlcr-lcngth victory in 
the $20.1X10 Speedy Scot Trot at Roosevelt, l-reslt 
Yankee, just returned from a successful European 
trip, could only get up to second, two lengths ahead 
of Erie B. The lime over the rubberized synthetic 
surface mile was 2:00' best time over the track in 
eight years. 

HORSE racing I nhcatcn NIJINSKY . owned by 
American Charles Engelhard, took I upland's S23.V- 
920 Epsom Derby by an easy 2'/$ lengths over Gyr. 
with Slintino third, three lengths back. Lester Pig- 
golt. winning his thud classic this year, drove the colt 
lo the wire in a lime of 2:34-’ j for the I '/$ miles. 
Slogging through heavy mud. Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' 
HIGH ECU I ION (Sill scored a three-quarter- 
Icngth victory in the $158,750 Belmont Stakes over 
the laic-closing Needles N Pens. Naskra was a neck 
farther Kick m third John Not / splashed the winner' 
home in 2; 34 for the I </} miles (page H). 

Arpad Plesch’s SASSAFRAS, the ll-to-S favorite, 
rallied in the stretch to win the 129th running of 
the $217,927 Prix du Jockey Club known the 
French Derby by three-quarters of a length over 
46-uv-l shot Roll o( Honor, with Caro another hall- 
length back in third, Y ves Si -Martin brought the 
winner home in 2 1|.| for the l'/t miles at Chan- 
tilly. Second choice Dragoon broke his leg and 
was destroyed. 

Frank McMahon's BAFT LE ($4 Ml) carried his 
speed for the I ' » miles of the $54,150 Inglewood 
Handicap at Hollywood Park to win by a neck 
over the fast-closing Pleasure Seeker, with l.V. 
Commercial third III the Meld of seven. Jerry Lam- 
bert brought Baffle to the wire in 1 :47 i ... only three- 
fitths of a second oil the stakes record. 


HORSE SHOWS -The U.S. EQUESTRIAN TEAM 
captured the Prix des Nations at the Lucerne In- 
ternational Show in Switzerland, beating Great 
Britain and YVest Germany. KATHY’ KVJSNUR, 
riding Night Hawk, and ROBERT KILAND. 
on Blue Plum, won the pairs jumping class, and 
WILLIAM STLINKRAUS took the final Class A 
speed event on Bold MinxtreL 

motor sports PEDRO RODRIGUEZ of Mex- 
ico held off lavored New Zealander Chris Amon 
for the last 23 laps to win the Belgian Grand Prix 
by one second in a BRNI. Ills winning lime over 
the Francorchantps course was I 38:9.9. an av- 
erage ol 149.61 mph for the 245 miles. Only eight 
of the 17 starters made it to the finish. 

CAI I Y'ARBOROUGH beat Pete Hamilton (page 
6-0 in a tight duel to capture the Motor State 400 
vlockcar race al Cambridge Junction. Mich., by .2 
second. Driving a Mercury. Yarborough clocked 
an average vpccd of I 38.302 mph. covering the 400 
inilcv in a total tunc ol 2 5 V. '2. After the finish, a 
formal protest was entered by Hamilton, claiming 
he had been illegally passed under a caution dag. 

tennis HOB LUTZ of Los Angeles defeated Tom 
Gorman of Seattle 6 2. 9 7 for the men's title in 
the North of England championships at Manchester, 
a grass-court tune-up for Wimbledon. Australi.in 
kl KRY MLLY ILI-I look the women's crown with 
a 6 V 6 | victory over Mrs. Carole Graebncr of 
New Y ork. 

Track a. field Oregon's ROSCOl DIVINE post- 
ed the fastest mile in the world so far this year 
with a 3.56. ' win at the fwilighlMcet in Eugene - 
with four others also coming in under lour nun- 
ulcs Steve Prefonlaine. .1 57.4; Dave Wilburn. 
3.58.2: Norm Trerise. 3:59.1 and Sieve Savage 3:59.2 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


AL TROST. a St. Lou- 
is University junior, 
named outstanding col- 
lege soccer player of 
1969, has been picked 
to join a 22-man squad 
named in advance for 
the 1972 Olympics. The 
6’ I”, 1 70-pound link- 
man led the Btllikcns to 
the NCAA title and a 
13-0-0 season. 


JAN BLOOOWORTH, 

14. swept 16 singles 
matches in conference 
play for Central Bucks 
(Pa.) West High, win- 
ning every set. In (he 
Hu\-. Mont tennisehum- 
pionships she bested 
Sue Ulrich 7-5. 6 1 as 
her team won ihc league 
title with a record of 
14-2. 




CHUCK LvBI NZ of Arizona State upset Marly 
Ltquori of Vilfanova at the Compton Invitational 
Meet in Eos Angeles, drawing away in the Ij't 50 
yards to win the mile in 3:54.5. Jim Crawford, un- 
attached. finished second, two yards hack as Li- 
liuori laded lo third. Kl N SWENSON of Kansav 
Slate look the 881) in I 47.9 while RALPH MANN 
ol BYU won the 440 intermediate hurdles in 51.1. 
beating Lee Evans, who finished fourih. EVANS 
same back to win the 440 m 46 t. edging UCLA's 
John Smith. C HI l IIFNG won Ihc women's 440 
in 52.6. only two-tenths of a second off the world 
record, although running on a slow track. 


MILEPOSTS N\\|| II To the I'OI \ 

Lacrosse team, four repeaters from the '69 lineup: 
Allackmen PI Tl R CRAMBLET. Army, and 
MARK WEBSTER. Cornell; Midfielders 
CHARLES COKER. Hopkins, and HARRY Ma<- 
1 AUGHLIN, Navy Others include TOM CAI A- 
RO, Arno . attack: JAMES POTTER, Virginia. 
midfrcM; GREGORY MURPHY, Njsy. defense. 
I ROBI Rl Msi COOL. Hopkins. DOUGLAS 


NAMED: As coach of the St. Louis Blues. De- 
fenseman AL ARBOUR, 37. captain of the leant 
and 17-year veteran in the NHI- replacing Scotty 
Bowman, who brought the Blues to the final round 
of the Stanley C'up in each of the three years of 
their existence. In Boston new coach of the Stan- 
ley Cup champion Bruins will be TOM JOHN- 
SON. 42. current assistant general manager, who 
was winner of the Norris Trophy in 1958-59 as 
best defenseman with the Montreal Canadicns. 
SWITCHING: Erom championship football to 
baseball. Kansas City Running Back MIKE GAR- 
RETT. who was drjfted hy the E.A. Dodgers and 
says he will sign with them after one more year 
with the Chiefs. 


TRADED. To the New Y'ork Giants for two draft 
choices. San Francisco Wide Receiver CLIFTON 
M< NFIL. six-year player who led the NFL in re- 
ceiving two years ago hut suffered a shoulder in- 
jury last year. The Oakland Raiders picked up 10- 
year Tackle RON MIX. eight times all-league at 
San Diego, also for two draft choices. 


DIED: BRANCH (Big Hear) Mi CRACK! N, 61. 
lor 24 years the basketball coach al Indiana LE 
and winner of NCAA championships in 1940 and 
1953: of a heart ailment in Indianapolis. 

DIED- ARKI.I . the foremost steeplechaser in Eng- 
lish history, who retired in 1968 alter winning 27 
races and more than S2 1 0,000 for his owner, the 
Duchess ol Westminster. 



I * 


TOM ROVJSHEY, a 6' 

3* 175-pounder from 
Milford (Conn.) Acad- 
emy. high-jumped 6' 
10* in i he Peddie (N.J.) 
relays, the highest jump 
by a prccollegian in the 
slate’s history. Unbeat- 
en in 42 consecutive 
dual mccis. Tom also 
won all-slate honors in 
football and basketball. 


frank Rossi, a se- 
nior al Montclair (N.J.) 
Stale, finished his ca- 
reer with a .435 batting 
average and seven all- 
time school-hitting rec- 
ords. He averaged one 
home run for every 12 
official at bats and 
scored 37 times in 23 
games with 28 runs 
batted in. 


WAYNE JENSEN, 21. 

has the mile record in 
three mountain states, 
breaking Jim Ryun's 
Utah mark with a 
4:02.2 in Salt Lake City. 
He set the Colorado 
record of 4:1)6. 5 and ran 
a 4:16.2 in Wyoming at 
7.000- feet -pi us. He 
holds Wyoming's 880 
mark of 1 :49.3. 


CREDITS 

6 ' • ■ 20. 21 Shat 

3a! 35 

42. 43 i" • -i t ; • • 

52 W. a. v . 63 


ng 22. 23 - 

- 24 - lever' 

, 28-31 



mark graham, a se- 
nior ill Ritnum High, 
led his team to a second 
straight Colorado state 
high school title in gym- 
nastics, winning six in- 
dividual events and the 
all-round, with 49.3 
points. Kanum ended 
the season 12-0 and 
with a meet record 
191.30 points. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WHEELS' DEALS 

Sirs: 

Re This Saint Has Been Called a Sinner 
(June I), it is very difficult for me to be- 
lieve that Ernie (Wheels) Wheelwright is or 
ever has been associated with Mafia types. 
I soldiered with Ernie in a platoon of the 
101st Airborne Division (the Screaming Ea- 
gles) during the years 1961-63 and got to 
know him quite well. Ernie undoubtedly 
can make it— without the "help" of un- 
desirable types. 

Lewis McRae 

Grand Turk Island, B.W.I. 

Sirs: 

You refer to Ernie as a "30-year-old, sec- 
ond-string running back.” The way I sec it, 
"Old Ernie" isn't figuring on playing any 
football next year and is taking advantage 
of an opportunity to get plenty of free pub- 
licity for his Central Park South. 

Thomas A. Cooke 

Jeannette, Pa. 


THREE OUT OF FOUR 

Sirs: 

At least somewhere in New York there 
is someone (Walter Bingham) who knows 
where the Cubs really stand ( Say It Again. 
Rnhe' June I). Congratulations on an ex- 
cellent article. 

Neil Brandon 

Middletown, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Walter Bingham's article on the Cubs- 
Mets games was completely one-sided. Sure 
the Cubs beat the Mcts three out of four, 
but he doesn't have to write it up as though 
it was the World Series. 

John LaRocca 

Akron 

Sirs: 

All I can say is, "Poor you" is right, 
Chicago. 

Robert Moseley 

Ridgefield, Conn. 


FLICKERING PHILLIES 

Sirs: 

In the article concerning the return of 
Richie Allen to Philadelphia ( Candles Are 
Burning Low in Pltilly , June I ), you made a 
special point of telling how he beat his for- 
mer teammates with those hits of his. How 
about telling the other half of thestory? Dur- 
ing the game on Sunday (May 24) Phil- 
adelphia pitchers struck out Mr. Allen five 
times. 

Janice Mazur 

Wilmington, Del. 

FRANK ASSESSMENTS 

Sirs: 

Well, King Beard, seemingly needing no 
help from Dick Schaap, proceeded in a cut- 
ting and tactless display that certainly made 
no friends ( The Best of Them Bum and Barn, 
June I ). On the contrary, Frank must have 
wiped out even the little "pitter-patters" of 
applause he receives (received) in one fell 
swoop. The crushing blow, of course, was 

continued 



Maybe 
what youve 
got isn't ordinary dandmll*. 


If you use a dandruff shampoo on Tuesday but dandruff's back on Thursday, see 

your doctor. What Itxiks like dandruff may he an early sign of psoriasis, eczema or 

seborrhea. So shampoos for ordinary dandruff may not re _j E ghin 

lieve the scaling, flaking and itching. But Tegrin Medicated 

Shampoo guarantees relief from these symptoms in 7 days I 

—or your money back. Tegrin doesn't just wash and rinse I TI XiRIN 

away. It leaves an invisible medicated barrier that keeps \n |)|( \ | | |) 

working for days. Helps control scaling, flaking and si IAMIKX > 

itching with regular use. Leaves hair neat and clean. Uii'tiiiUi u\ gmvantmL 




(A tale of great gravity from the mony file of frustrating cases) 


NEWTON: Let me remind you, friend, 
that I’m a serene man of science, and 
the chances against anything violent 
befalling me are precisely (X 2 — 2ab) 3 . 

MONY MAN: Undoubtedly correct, Sir 
Isaac. But even at such odds against 
your being disabled, our actuaries 
figure... 

NEWTON: Actuaries? Did you say ac- 
tuaries? %u mean your company re- 
tains men of science? 

MONY MAN: Indeed we do. MONY ac- 
tuaries are among the most learned 
mathematicians in the insurance 
world. That’s why we can offer policies 
of such outstanding value. 


NEWTON: In that case, do continue. 

MONY MAN: Well, take a MONY Dis- 
ability Income policy. If you’re sud- 
denly disabled by accident or sickness 
and can’t work, for a modest premium, 
you’re assured of income to help care 
for your family. 

NEWTON: Verv good, but not for me. 
After all, (X 2 — 2ab) 3 ... 

Ed. Note: While it's well known that the 
falling apple started Sir Isaac thinking 
about gravity, few know that the blow inca- 
pacitated him for some time. And so dis- 
tracted was he by worry over lack of income, 
it's sheer tuck that gravity was discovered 
at all. Which leads us to our moral. 


MORAL: 

The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 

The smart way 
is with insurance 
from MONY. 


MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
The Mutual Life Insurance Compony Of New York 
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Sail is blended in Holland from 14 of the world's 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It's extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It will make yourfavorite pipe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer<J^> Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket pouches and larger size export tins. 


a borrowed phrase about Palmer being over 
the hill, over 40 and lacking desire. Beard 
did manage to thank Palmer for the money 
he has brought to the pro golf tour. Beard 
has a heart of gold. 

Leaving Palmer wounded and bleeding 
to death, Frank blatantly suggests that Jack 
Nicklaus win one out of every three tour- 
naments, an impossible feat these days with 
so many good young golfers, and then he 
proceeds to deliver a cruel blow to Gary Play- 
er. Beard never mentions Player's dedication 
or golfing ability but only elaborates on 
Gary’s regard for his health. 

However, because Frank Beard still com- 
mands respect as an excellent golfer, even 
the most irate fans should afford him a sec- 
ond chance. I hope he takes advantage of 
it. 

Jimmy Brooks 

Greenville, S.C. 

Sirs: 

Frank Beard’s definition of a nice guy cer- 
tainly doesn't apply to himself. He should 
have called his book "Jealousy on the Golf 
Tour." His reference to Arnold Palmer's 
"unmannerly" fans is as offensive as any- 
thing my children and I have read in your 
magazine. I hope his children don't read it. 

Sally Ann McElhearn 
Jamaica Estates, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Who docs Beard think he is? Does he 
feel that spectators should have to pass "Cliff 
Roberts' Test of Regulations" to empathize 
a little on weekends? I think Beard would 
like to have a subsidized tour — no spec- 
tators needed; he'll call the folks and tell 
them the results. Beard should understand 
that he can't have it all. He’s either got to 
be thankful for a superstar bringing out 
the gang, or he’s got to be satisfied to play 
in 520,000 tournaments — in silence. 

Art Dlugach 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

The Frank Beard series was very inter- 
esting and enjoyable reading. He has can- 
didly shown the pressures facing all golfers 
on the tour, as well as a remarkable insight 
into the styles and lives of the great golfers, 
himself included. 

Dona Panacakis 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

HOPE FOR HOPKINS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your article on the 
1970 Virginia lacrosse team ( One Team, Any- 
way, Says, Yes, Virginia, May 25). It is un- 
doubtedly a fine team with some excellent 
players ( e.g ., Tom Duquette) but it upsets 
me to see you once again ignoring Johns 
Hopkins. Hopkins lost three All-Americas 
continued 
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The great bourbon 
from Hiram Walker. 


The Walker's DeLuxe story goes straight back to one man. 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two It takes the 

choicest grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walker’s DeLuxe. 

This is 8 year ok! straight bourbon. Every srrnxHh drop 

incredibly mellowed by the passage of time 

With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice. 


HIRAM I 
VALKER 


WALKER'S 


BOURBON 


T «*iCHT BOURBON WHIStf* 

BISTII1ED *Y 

h| Ram walker & sows.iW' 

Plow VILU N0»s 
86 moor 








You recognize Frank Beard — the type 
golfer we re talking about, dedicated, 
who gets a real bang out of winning. 

If you're like him you'll go for the all 
new Power-Bilt irons with the new 
bevel sole design that virtually elimi- 
nates drag, scuff and stub. You'll take 
pride in the gleaming All Stainless 
iron head, and the revolutionary new 
Duo-Power Lightweight Steel shaft. 
See the new high performance Power- 
Bilts for '70 at your golf professional’s. 



HILLERICH & BRAOSBV CO. 

P. O. Box 506, Louisville. Ky. 40201 
Makers of Famous Cass mj Athletic Products 
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last year, and this year was not given any 
chance of winning or even sharing a fourth 
straight national championship. Yet Hop- 
kins decisively beat Navy (the team Vir- 
ginia lost to) as well as Army, considered 
to be the best team in the country. Virginia 
does not even play Army. Upon reflection 
maybe you will come to sec that Hopkins, 
and not Virginia, is "the best of this spring's 
championship trio." If not, we can wait, 
since Hopkins used only three seniors against 
Army, Navy and Maryland and we possess 
probably the two best sophomore midfielders 
in the country in Gary Handleman and Eric 
Bergofsky. 

Brim Ricks 


Baltimore 


k & K 

Sirs: 

As an oldtime Yankee fan, I read with en- 
joyment and nostalgia Jerry Kirshenbaum's 
article on Charlie Keller (Keeping 'em Down 
on the Farm , May 18). It reminded me of 
two stories about Charlie that I think might 
be of interest: 

1 ) He was, to my know ledge, the first play- 
er to insist that cash collected for a day in 
his honor be used to set up a scholarship 
fund. The cash from Charlie Keller Day 
went to his alma mater, the University of 
Maryland. 

2) When Red Rolfc. then the Tiger man- 
ager, hired Keller as a coach, he explained 
his choice in approximately these words: 
"He's a used-to-winning, class Yankee and 
that should be a help to any ball club!" 

A good man, Charles K! A good piece. 
Jerry K. 

Joseph E. Mackey 

New York City 
Sirs: 

During World War II it was my priv- 
ilege to command a U.S. Navy gun crew 
on a merchant ship which had Charlie Kel- 
ler as its maritime purser. Needless to say, 
a few (Kean crossings in the confines of a 
relatively small ship give one an opportunity 
to learn many things about one's fellow man. 
Frequent philosophical interchanges, many 
reflections on the values of sports partic- 
ipation and a daily cribbage encounter gave 
me an opportunity to know the greatness 
of Keller. His desire to win, his competitive 
spirit, his willingness to sacrifice for a bet- 
ter performance and his use of strategy and 
insight were all couched in a framework of 
fair play. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for paint- 
ing the picture of a true champion. 

Jack B. Daugherty 

Bloomington. Ind. 


Address editorial mail to Timi & Lm Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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If Field & Stream’s 
Ljfegj aroma doesn’t 

remind you of a 
[ great autumn day 

R ...you’re catching 
a cold. 
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ATTACH 

| PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j If you’r 

moving, please let us know t 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 

1 Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 1 


541 North Fairbanks Court 


Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 J 

1 Name 


| Street 


| City 


] State 

Zip Code | 


Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world S8.50 a year: all others S16.00a 
year. 

To order SI, check box: □ new c renewal 





this beauty 
won’t blow in 
your ear 




This new Deluxe Hotpoint Porta-Cool air conditioner 
has top air discharge which spreads a 
canopy of cool air throughout the room, instead of 
blowing chilling drafts directly at you. 

Get the air conditioner that doesn’t blow in 
her ear and she’ll follow you anywhere. 

Hotpoint Quality is backed by Hotpoint service 


J 


ITo LpjcrLnJr 

Appliance Park Louisville. Kentucky 40225 



It doesn’t always mean 
what you think. 





It's common knowledge that the 
word “Canadian" means you’re 
getting a good whisky. 

But some people take it to mean 
they’re getting a great whisky. And 
that’s not necessarily true. 

Even in Canada, great whiskies are 
a rarity. And nobody knows this 
better than we. 

Because we know how much 
trouble it took us to come up with one. 

It took us decades of whisky 
making experience. 

We had to use five separate 
distilleries. 

We had the best blenders and 
tasters in the business. 

It took us literally years to create 
what we think is the finest whisky in 
Canada. 

So don't try it because it’s 
Canadian. 

Try it because it’s Canadian Lord 

Calvert. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY • A BLEND • 80 PROOF • CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 



